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Merchandising in Wartime 


Let's Take a Look Far Ahead 


ELL, its happened. These are the days that a year 

ago few indeed believed would have ever come about. 

The last appliances for the duration have rolled off the 
production lines. Men and women who for years had been 
making refrigerators, washers, cleaners, ranges, roasters, 
toasters and all the other home devices that have come to be 
indispensable to American living, gathered around the last 
product and cheered a bit for the old job well done and the new 
job they were so enthusiastically undertaking. The plowshare 
is being turned into the sword with a vengeance. . . . Hands that 
put together the comforts of the home are fashioning lethal 
weapons against the enemy. 

The distributing trades, wholesalers and retailers and sales- 
men, hardest hit by all this are not doing any bellyaching either 
They are taking it and making every effort to carry on and 
carry through. 

Second hand appliances will be envied possessions. The 
service man can expand his chest and his ego as one of an 
exalted calling. Ancient buggies are advertised in the news- 
papers as rare and precious objects. The washboard, God help 
the women, will bring back aches with its return, and wash 
day will again be one of gloom and cold supper. But there is and 
will continue to be a good tempered acceptance of what has to be. 
To take it like this shortens the time when all can be well again. 

Between now and that time the vast army of electricity users 
will build up an appreciation of what appliances mean to the 
home greater even than the accelerating popularity of recent 
years. In the good days when the war is over, we are going to 
have a market that will tax the ability of manufacturers to 
produce and the distributing trades to supply. 

It certainly is not without significance that in an a’ <icle on 
post war America by Thurman Arnold in a recent Saturday 
Evening Post, two of a strip of three illustrations were of 
appliances; one showed fans in a factory test room and the 
other washing machines in a production line. The caption under 
them was in part: “After the war will our industries be able to 
sell all they can make? Yes, says the author.” 

Maybe in the post war period appliances will figure as promi- 
nently in the news as they did in the past months when refrig- 
erators and washers shared week by week with automobiles the 
gloomy tidings that production was being cut and finally that 
production was being stopped. 

Only we hope and believe that some time in the future it will be 
reversed, and the news that home appliances are again in pro- 
duction will gladden all hearts in the headlines. 


What Can Be Done Now 


PEAKING of post war business, the material on post war 
planning builds up steadily from a great variety of sources. 
Manufacturers, economists, management engineers, government 


agencies, are increasingly studying the post war problem and 
making broad, intelligent and long term plans. Some of these 
are speculative and go up into the higher realms of economic 
theory. On the other hand, many of them are level-headed and 
highly practical in character, dealing with the problem of what 
ought to be done now in order to best meet the problem of what 
should be done then. 

Conspicuous among these is the answer by Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Management Association to the 
query : “What in your opinion should the manufacturer be doing 
now to prepare to keep up sales volume after the current defense 
market ceases to exist?” This deserves wide currency, and I am 
quoting it from a booklet prepared by the Research Advisory 
Service of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo. Says Mr. Dodd: 

“T should suggest activities by manufacturers along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“(1) The maintenance of Products Research. This, to my 
mind, is money well spent, for seed thus sown is going to pro- 
duce a harvest at a time when American industry will need a 
heavy crop of new products and new ideas to satisfy consumers 
and to compete with the strong overseas markets that will 
follow the war. 

“(2) The Maintenance of Market Research. Hand-in-hand 
with investigations in the laboratories should go studies of the 
changing consumer markets. The vast upheavals in consumer 
wants and in the economic status of various classes of our popu- 
lation are going to create genuine problems for tomorrow’s sales 
managers. 

“(3) The Maintenance of Advertising Momentum and Con- 
sumer Acceptance. A hiatus between contacts with normal mar- 
kets at this time because of defense business can be widely 
bridged by a sound advertising program. There is danger that 
defense period substitutes may supplant permanently the pre- 
war products. 

“(4) Plan for Lower Unit Costs. The ‘sold-up’ condition in 
many concerns now caused by the armament program may 
obscure in the eyes of some companies the importance of operat- 
ing upon an even higher plane of efficiency. A deterioration of 
managerial efficiency now may prove to be a burden not easily 
shaken off when normal times return. 

“(5) Employee Relations. Emphasis upon non-financial in- 
centives for employees at this time may prove an important bul- 
wark against situations and conditions that might develop in the 
future. Every employer should try to make his company attrac- 
tive to work for, not merely by offering high wages, but through 
wise, sound industrial relations and personnel administration.” 
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Here's the LOW-DOWN on the 


GENERAL MAXIMUM 


How fo figure your price ceilings; the number 


and kind of records you should keep and other 


interpretations of the price regulation law 


AY 18, 1942 was an important 


ite on the calendar for the 

retailers of America. For the 

first time in history an absolute “ceil- 
ing’ was placed on the prices of all 
the goods he sold. Strictly a war 


gned to combat further 
increases in the cost of living and sub- 


measure, des 


sequent inflation, it is the avowed in- 
tention of the administration to pre- 
serve the specified price levels at any 
cost, and to prosecute to the full 
extent of the law any violations of 
the act. 

Naturally, the ramifications of a 
measure designed to establish levels 
for all prices are considerable. Only 
about half of the country’s 1,900,000 
retailers have been reached by the 
Office of Price Administration to ac- 
quaint them with the purpose, mean- 
ing and mechanics of the regulation. 
Newspapers, radio and trade associa- 
tions have performed a valuable service 
in getting over the main idea, but in- 
dividual interpretations of the regula- 
tion have been lacking. It is our 
purpose here to help supply that lack. 

For those requiring the most com- 
plete information possible, we might 
start off by reminding them that OPA 
has issued two bulletins to date cov- 
ering the rules and interpretations of 
the price regulation. The first of these 
—Bulletin No. 1—is called “The Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation,” and 
the second—Bulletin No. 2—is called 
“What Every Retailer Should Know 
About the General Maximum Price 
Regulation.” The first bulletin deals 
with every aspect of the regulation 
itself as drawn up by OPA, and the 
second with interpretations and indi- 
vidual instances, from all types of busi- 


of the price ceili 


nesses, concerning the actual workings 
[ t 


ig from day to day 
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By Laurence Wray 


Both bulletins are available from the 
Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from any of the eight 
regional offices established by OPA 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Denver, New York and 
San Francisco. In addition, there are 
about 28 state offices of OPA where 
the booklets are available. 

Further information on individual 
applications of the price regulations 
may be obtained by consulting the Re- 
tail Trade and Services Division of 
OPA which has representatives in the 
various field offices mentioned. 


Fundamentals of the Regulation 


So much for where to get informa- 
tion. Let’s look now at the funda- 
mental rules of the Maximum Price 
Regulation: 

There is a simple rule-of-thumb 
method of determining the price ceil- 
ing of any article or commodity which 
comes under the regulation. (1) The 
highest price for which he delivered 
the same article during the month of 
March, 1942. (2) If he did not deliver 
(sell) such an article then the highest 
price for which he offered that article 
for sale during March, 1942. (3) If 
he did not deliver or offer such an 
article during that month, then his 
price is the highest price at which he 
delivered (sold) a similar article in 
March, 1942. (4) If he did not deliver 
(sell) such a similar article during 
March, 1942, then his highest price, 
again, is that which he offered such 
a similar article for sale during March, 
1942. Now, failing all four of these— 
failing to deliver or sell the same 
article, failing to offer for sale the 
same article, failing to deliver or sell 
or offer a similar article—there are 


still four more methods: The same 
routine applied to the article, or a 
similar one, carried by his nearest 
competitor. And by nearest com- 
petitor, they mean nearest—geograph- 
ically. 

There is no element of price fixing 
in the new regulations. Each indi- 
vidual retailer (and in the case of 
chain stores, each individual store) 
determines his own price ceiling based, 
as always, on the highest price he 
sold or charged for that article in 
March, 1942. If three stores in town, 
for instance, sold the same brand of 
radio and store A charged $79.50, 
store B $69.50, and store C $59.50 
during March, 1942, those being their 
highest prices for that particular 
model during the month, they have 
all got to go on selling that model 
at not more than those prices. 

Another thing: The mere fact that 
a retailer may have charged a half- 
dozen different prices on the same 
article to a half-dozen different cus- 
tomers, simply means that his price 
ceiling in the amount charged the 
customer to whom he sold at the high- 
est price. 

Still another: The retailer is, of 
course, permitted to sell goods at 
prices lower than his maximum prices. 

Still another: Different brands of 
the same type of device or article are 
different articles and carry a price 
ceiling for each. 


How Fair Trade Agreements 
Are Affected 


The new price regulation cuts across 
any unfair practice, sales below cost 
and Fair Trade Acts. If there are 
inconsistencies, the Price Regulation 
will control. If the highest price 





charged by a retailer during March, 
1942, was lower than the minimum 
price required by a Fair Trade Agree- 
ment, the retailer is nevertheless 
“frozen” to the prices he actually 
charged, regardless of the fact that, 
in charging those prices, he was vio- 
lating a Fair Trade Agreement. 


How Suppliers Are Affected 


Price ceilings are established for 
suppliers as well as retailers. The 
rules for determining maximum prices 
for all classes of sellers are substanti- 
ally the same. After May 11, no 
supplier can sell any article to a re- 
tailer at a price higher than the highest 
price he charged the retailer for the 
same type of article during March, 
1942. The maximum price a supplier 
may charge a retailer is not necessarily 
the highest price which the retailer 
was charged by that supplier in March, 
however. The retailer may not have 
paid as much as other retailers on 
deliveries made during March, but the 
supplier is entitled to charge all his 
retail customers of the same class the 
highest price he charged to any re- 
tailer of that class for the same goods 
during March. Nor is the supplier 
permitted to change his customary 
discounts, allowances or price differ- 
entials (except if the change results 
in lowering his prices). 

The retailer is prohibited from pay- 
ing any more for goods delivered on 
and after May 11, 1942, than the 
highest price charged by his supplier, 
to a retailer of the same class, during 
March. And this holds regardless of 
the fact that the retailer may be under 
a contract with his wholesaler for de- 
livery of goods, after May 11, at a 
price higher than the wholesaler’s 
maximum price. 


Displaying Price Ceilings 


Not later than May 18, retailers are 
required by the new regulations, to dis- 
play prominently his ceiling prices for 
all commodities carried in his store. 
The purpose of this is to make the 
ceiling prices clearly visible to the 
customer each time he enters the store, 
without having to search for them. 
This price listing may be done in a 
number of ways: (1) by marking 
the ceiling price on the commodity 
price tag—provided that each item of 
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PRICE REGULATION 


merchandise in any price line is in- 
dividually price-marked with the sell- 
ing price (for instance, “Ceiling Price 
$59.50—Sale Price $49.95”) or (2) 
by listing each individual item on a 
poster prominently displayed. What- 
ever method is used, the ceiling prices 
must be displayed on or near the mer- 
chandise so that it is plain to the 
customer to what article the price 
refers. You can’t get away with dis- 
playing a price catalog near the article 
or showing some such sign as “All 
the prices in this store are no higher 
than our ceiling.” Not unless you 
want to get in trouble. 


Price Statements Must be Filed 


In addition to posting price ceil- 
ings in the store, every retailer is 
required by the act to file a state- 
ment of his ceiling prices on all com- 
modities he carries with the nearest 
War Price and Rationing Board by 
July 1, 1942. This statement should 
preferably be typewritten on his own 
letterhead. For appliance dealers, this 
list of ceiling prices to be submitted 
should be in the following order: (1) 
Radios and phonographs; (2) vacuum 
cleaners and carpet sweepers; (3) re- 
frigerators and ice-boxes; (4) washing 
machines; (5) sewing machines; (6) 
stoves and ranges; (7) small appli- 
ances—irons, toasters, glass coffee- 
makers and mixers; (8) floor lamps 
and bridge lamps; (9) light bulbs; 
(10) ironing boards; (11) other equip- 
ment handled. 

The maximum price must be listed 
for each commodity sold but one entry 
for a group of identical items is suf- 
ficient. Each item must carry the 
manufacturer’s brand name, code num- 
ber and the retailer’s own lot number 
so that the merchandise can be identi- 
fied in his store. Further, the retailer’s 
customary discounts, allowances and 
price differentials during March to 
different purchasers must be set down 
(this can be done on a separate sheet, 
if desired). This maximum price 
statement to be filed must be kept 
up-to-date on the first of each month 
thereafter for any commodities newly- 
offered for sale during the previous 
month, 


Records Must Be Kept 


OPA demands that every retailer 
must keep any records he has relating 





for same goods. 


similar goods. 


goods. 





THE PROGRESSIVE PRICE FORMULA 


Retailers in doubt as to the method of arriving at the 
exact ceiling price for a particular commodity should 
apply the following simple formula, worked out by OPA: 
1 Highest delivered price in March, 1942 
9 Highest offered March price, March de- 
* livery for same «:*ods. 
3 Highest deliveres’ price in March for 
4 Highest offered March price, March de- 


livery similar goods. 


5 Highest competitor's delivered price in 
* March for same goods. 


6, Highest competitor's offered price in 
* March for March delivery of same 
7 Highest competitor's delivered price in 


March for similar goods. 


g Highest competitor's offered price for 
* March delivery of similar goods. 








to prices charged for goods delivered 
or offered for sale during March. The 
record might include sales slips, charge 
books, price lists and the like. In 
addition, he must keep a record of 
every price charged after May 18. 

We have already seen that he must 
prepare a statement of highest prices 
charged during the base period 
(March) which must be submitted 
by July 1. A copy of this should be 
kept, as should all records used for 
determining maximum prices _ sold 
after May 18. 


Adjusting Abnormally Low 
Prices 


It is obvious that in attempting to 
set ceiling prices for all commodities, 
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on the basis of every individual re- 
tailer’s own records for the base-price 
period of March, that a good many 
out-of-line cases will crop up. The 
regulation might establish an_ indi- 
vidual retailer’s maximum price for 
some particular commodity at an 
abnormally low level. He may, for 
instance, have been running a special 
sale on the article during the month of 
March. In such a case, provision is 
made for his applying for relief to the 
local or regional OPA board. His 
records, however, must be clear that 
the base price period marking of the 
particular article are working a hard- 
ship on him and forcing his price for 
the article abnormally out of line 
with the ceiling price of his compe- 
tition. Adjustment in this case is 


made under Temporary Procedure 
Regulation No. 2. 

If one or more retailers are 
“squeezed” in selling a particular 
article because the merchandise cost 
moved up recently and their ceiling 
price in March had not been adjusted 
at the time, he should write the Retail 
Trade and Services Division of OPA 
in Washington and report: (1) His 
March ceiling price; (2) the merchan- 
dise cost of which ceiling was based; 
(3) date of purchase and name of sup- 
plier; (4) present replacement cost 
and name of supplier he is quoting. 


Cannot Take Initiative 


It has been made clear in all these 
out-of-line cases, that OPA will review 
the cases and decide each one on its 
merits. The retailer cannot use his 
own judgment or take any steps of his 
own. Strict observance of the March 
base-price, on every item, by every 
individual retailer, is the iron-clad 
rule. Rather than see one of the 
ceiling prices disturbed, OPA will 
go to both the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer, if necessary, to adjust‘ the 
matter. Failing that, it has even been 
suggested that the government will 
subsidize the sale of certain commo- 
dities sold at a loss. To date Congress 
has given no authorization for that 
final step, however. 


To Summarize 


Ceiling prices bear no relation to 
list prices, nor are they to be confused 
with price-fixing. Ceiling prices must 
be established for each item in a 
retailer’s stock, by each retailer indi- 
vidually, and based on the eight meth- 
ods outlined in this article or in the 
box which appears on these pages. 

Complete records of sales in March, 
1942 must be on record in each retail- 
er’s store and records of all sales sub- 
sequent to May 18, when the regula- 
tion became effective must be 
maintained. 

Price ceilings of the individual items 
in each retailer’s stock must be promi- 
nently displayed on or near ‘he goods 
and these price ceilings must be filed 
with the War Price and Rationing 
Board not later than July 1. 

Basis for adjusting abnormally low 
prices have been worked out and relief 
may be obtained on application to 


OPA. 
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“RE-MANUFAC TURE” 


IT BRINGS A $35 TO $43 ORDER INSTEAD OF A $5 TO $8 "PATCH" PROPOSITION. 





A graduate of the tire repairing school, 
George H. Johnston started business with $600 
capital some |5 years ago. 


Classified advertising and a nearby street car line bring customers Brother Ed is the firm's mechanical genius. It 
from all over Minneapolis to the Johnston's low rent location. was he who figured out how to make parts that 
they could not get. 





THO | t rd young the past when dealers everywhere et mechanics in heavy demand and re-_ in the service department and the group 
/ mothe: y, fresh from trav- couraged frequent trade-i1 juiring high pay, it was not possible’ is broken up into specialists. Washers 
take a milliot So, when anything happens to the to carry the load on a bunch of penny’ go through the plant on trucks in a 
for tl baby ut I wouldn't family ppliances, Mr John Q. Pub inte $2, $3 and $6 service calls. Time sort of production line fashion. The 
¢ 1 dime for anot lic is willing to go the limit to restor: ind materials, straight hourly labor order for re-manufacture does not 
hat millios iuse nte1 it to perfect operating condition. The sales were out for the duration, in the specify new parts. It merely promises 
g be vhat gl tert remanufacture” is the magi Johnston opinion. Repair work must to make the machine work like new. 
I I vord that wit his approval \ be priced in a way that would keep _ A lot of the beatings taken by an appli- 
\ . ‘patch-up” job is merely a bridge for the business rolling and would gratify ance is in the bushings and the Johns- 
ut ld t th G i choice of having the public, which, as things turned out _ ton boys have discovered that bushings 
the it 1 t t will warrant a vear's vere glad to foot the bill for satisfac- can be fashioned out of bits of brass 
ld uld take hundreds guarantee, our householder will gladly tion guaranteed. pipe if need be. Furthermore various 
t é ll out $35 to $43 in preferenc ti parts can be ground down to fit differ- 
ivailabl spending $5 to $8 on a patch that mav Production-Line Service ent models of machines. In a sense 
thout a vacuu r wotld not last the dav they are set to make the parts they 
than life without The Johnston bovs—Ed is the mé [he Johnston service department cannot buy from manufacturers. Where 
father. cl il genius of the firm—have al sprawls over several buildings. Inas- new wringer rolls are not available 
vs had lair for a repair depart nuch as the firm is located at 3029 the mechanics have a device which 
Take George Johnston’s Case With operating expenses around Nicollet Avenue, rent is cheap. Be- permits them to file down the old 
$250 a working day and with good tween five and eight men are employed rolls until they are smooth and look 
Among the apy who are 
t shrewdly gy yn this psy- 
eV George H. Johnston « 
johnston Bros \Minneapolis \ 
North Dakota boy who tan the gamut 
it the tire repairing game, while going 
through the U ity of Minnesota 
he has come to u tand one angle of 
pri gy p y that not many re- 
tailer know Price ire based on 
vhat the traffic will bea The cost 
t new merchandise to the « sumet 
i lat vhat ver to the cost 
inutact Big porations ur 
“rsta th ve retailers, co 
tent with a marku cost to the 
d 
lust t! \ ul public travels 
\ r ur it depends 
ibsolu t t il appliances 
t M ton told Evr« 
Mi HAND Anything 
that would upset t irrangement 
would be a calamity to the householder 
In a world where families cannot get 
eV ppliances immediately th« 1 
, eCcOl priceless, and tl vill It's dandy if you can get new wringer rolls. If you cannot, filing This cabinet, supplies power to turn wringers. It contains every 
gladly spe 1 great deal more to keep will make them look like new and get rid of most of the defects. repair part needed. This is one of the Johnston assembly line 
t yperating t they ld ir details of re-manufacture. 
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is the Magic Word 


like new. On motors the workmen put 
in new brushes, but do not attempt to do 
any rewinding. The washer is cleaned 
up, and burnished and everything that 
needs it is repaired—even if the part 
has to be remade,—and then the device 
passes down to a paint booth where it 
is sprayed. It comes out with a new 
decalcomania and is bright and shiny 
and quiet running. 

A separate man handles refrigera- 
tion work. The price of rebuilding an 
old open type refrigerator is $47.50 
and that makes a profit for the firm. 
The shelves, which can’t be retinned 
these days, are air-brushed and a coat 
of paint is given to the job to make 
it nice and neat. 

“On the hermetically sealed units,” 
says Mr. Johnston, “we would like to 
see the manufacturer set a price of 
$72.50 to the public on them. The 
present deal costs the dealer $39 and 
sells to the public for $49. That 10 
bucks doesn’t allow the dealer any- 
thing, and it is priced on the wrong 
basis. With a likelihood in many 
areas that manufacturers are going to 
have guaranteed boxes without any 
dealers in town to take care of them, it 
is important that something be done 
along this line.” 


Charge for Service Call 


On radio, $1.50 is charged for a 
service call and no work at all is done 
in the home. Says Mr. Johnston: 
“About three years ago after a rather 
uncomplimentary customer had told 
me what bum service he had had, I 
checked up. I got together with the 
fellows to find out why we had such 
a relatively high percentage of com- 


A slick, new: finish clinches the customer's faith in "“re-manufacture.” 


The appliance runs like new, looks like new. 








JOHNSTON METHOD OF ESTIMATING 
PRICE ON JOBS 


A. Wringer 1. Small roll $8.50 
2. Large roll 11.00 
3. Clean and paint any model 2.50 

4. Small remanufactured roll, with gear 

case R.M. (B#1) installed with new 
bearings 3.25 
5. Large roll as in #4 3.80 
6. Same as #4 except new roll 4.25 
7. Same as #5 except new roll 4.80 
B. Wringer gear case 1. Remanufacture 5.25 
2. Clean and paint .75 
C. Power leg 1. Remanufacture 8.50 
2. Clean and paint 1.75 
3. Index plate #80 3.00 
4. Index plate #32 3.50 
D. Center post 1. Remanufacture 12.00 
2. Clean and paint 1.75 
Legs and casters 1. Remanufacture 2.50 
2. Clean and paint 2.50 
F. Motor 1. Reconstruct operating motor 3.75 
2. Paint 50 
3. Major manufacture Estimate 
4. Cord 85 
G. Tub and cover 1. Buff and polish crown 2.50 
2. Clean and paint tub and cover 3.00 
3. Buff inside tub, cover and gyrotator 3.50 
4. Hinge repair .75 
H. Gyrotator 1. Remanufacture 5.50 
$99.95 


You can see that the foregoing price list totals $99.95. It covers the repair of 
everything that can happen to any make of washer, including manufacture of un- 
obtainable parts. Remember this is not what the customer is going to pay, but 
it makes a formidable impression on him. The customer knows a few things are 
specifically wrong with his washer. There may be others. So when the Johnstons 
agreed to take care of any chance that may arise for $43, it looked like a 
bargain. The “wrap-it-up" is the free paint job that is thrown in on the order 
to re-manufacture. Patch-up jobs carry a rather large estimate for painting. 
On the over-all order the customer gets this free, which usually results in his 
signature on the dotted line. 








That's important in selling. 
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plaints on radio service jobs. I found 
that complaints came primarily from 
work done on sets where we had re- 
placed the resistor and a few tubes. 
We made it work all right, but a while 
later a speaker cone or some other 
part went out. All the customer knew 
was that she had paid $5.60 or some- 
thing like that to make it work, and 
now again too soon it didn’t work.” 

So the house quotes an overhaul job 
on any set three years old or older. It 
consists of new resistors, tubes, con- 
densers, or anything that is likely to 
let go. It was on radio that the 
Johnston firm started quoting on 
“patch” jobs which informs the cus- 
tomer right off that his radio is being 
given a lick and a promise. It was 
the unwillingness of the public to ac- 
cept patch jobs that tipped the firm off 
that something bigger would sell. ‘ 

Two things that George Johnston 
doesn’t like about re-manufacture is 
the shortage of service men and the 
lack of literature for promoting this 
kind of work. He is finding that he can 
get his best service men from the small 
towns and he is hoping that manu- 
facturers will supply him with “before 
and after taking” literature which will 
permit him and firms like his to show 
what they can do in the way of re- 
manufacture. As a tide-over policy, 
he feels that manufacturers are justi- 
fied in doing this. 

In its new merchandise department 
Johnston Brothers have been slow to 
promote the re-manufacture idea. Mr. 
Johnston says he has five salesmen who 
are making at least $50 a week, and 
as long as they had new merchandise 
they worked on that. Doing a volume 


(Please turn to page 43) 





The Johnstons do not rewind motors. They clean them 
up, put in new brushes but don't attempt anything tricky. 
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“UTAH [TURNS 


By Clotilde Grunsky 





J. F. McAllister, manager resident sales, Utah Power 
Co., at dealer service meeting at Rexburg, Idaho. 


ELIEVING that a real oppor- 

tunity ex! ] 

field of service the Utah Power 
and Light Company 
aging retail stores in that part of the 
country to increase 
departments and to 
where none were to be found. 


sts tor dealers in the 
has been encour 


existing repair 


idd them in cases 


In the past the power company has 
itself handled a major share of the 
repair work through 
utility offices, where appliance repairs 
were handled at mir 1 


Fixit Shops” in 
imum figures. 
These are to be sharply curtailed under 
the existing program and, in fact, given 
up entirely 
pared to take over the job. Range and 
water heater repairs are to be turned 
over ) wherever pos- 


ons , , ' : . 
sible In all cases the charges for 


wherever dealers 


are pre- 


to dealer i] 


repair work are to be fixed at a level 
which will permit retail shops to make 


an adequate profit on their work. 
Service Meetings Held 


j 


To encourage dealers in developing 


service departments, a series of meet- 
ings have been held throughout the 


McAllister, 


sales, presid- 


company’s territory. J. F 
manager of residential 
ing over a series of such gatherings, 
has pointed out the opportunities in 
this field and has discus 
ers the various probl 


will have to face 


ed with deal- 
ms which they 


Difficultic of obtaining trained 
service men are foremost among the 
items discussed. To meet this situ- 
ation, dealers wh ilready estab- 
lished uccessful departments are 
brought from various towns on the 


utility's lit to tell how it is done 
Some of them have found a way out 
by utilizi: 
Young men of a mechar 
in school have been br 
part time 
draft age are less 





ical bent still 


yught in to give 


thele are being sought. The maz 
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Older men beyond 
adaptable, but never- 


i 


with the slight physical defect, or the 
me who is tied down by personal 
problems, such as an invalid wife or 
child, can be counted on to remain 
The country dealer has 
long made a practice of combining his 
service and sales departments, making 
use of the man with a mechanical 
bent who also has some sales ability to 
be general contact man with the pub- 
lic. Many of the successful salesmen 
n the electrical field entered that 
by way of the service end, tak- 
ing up selling because there was more 
money to be made. It is possible to 
bring these men back into service work 
ind to educate others of the sales force 
who have had no special background in 
this work but who are mechanically 
nded to be useful workm«e im- 
portant in bringing new personnel into 
work is to man in 
who can educate them and 
their work until they are 
thoroughly trained. It is important to 
have service work properly diagnosed 
ind carefully and adequately done. On 
the other hand, much of the routine 
involving 
thing more than a soldering iron and 
a screw driver. 
be handled in any shop with the proper 
equipment. 


on the job 


. 1 
WOTK 


service have a 
charge 


supervise 


servicing is very simple, 


n 


Such simple jobs can 


Dealers Urged to Advertise 


Dealers are urged to advertise their 
repair work, both by including “serv- 
ice” somewhere in their store signs 
und windows, and by classified ads in 
new spaper and telephone books. Where 
possible it is suggested as a good idea 
that the repair bench be made an inte- 
gral part of the store itself, so that 
the customer can see the work carried 
on, much like the repair 
benches which are sometimes set up in 
At least a portion of their 
regular advertising should be given 
over to making the public acquainted 


jeweler’s 


the window 


with their new service departments. 

Dealers have been advised to lay 
in adequate stocks of parts 
and repair equipment. So far as indi- 
cations now go, it appears to be the 
intent of the government to permit 
the continuance of repair work, pro- 
tecting it with adequate priorities. By 


service 


way of safeguard, however, dealers 
have increased their stock of parts. 


An established shop in a large city 
which formerly considered a $2,000 
investment adequate, now carries from 
$5,000 to $6,000 in reserve stock. 

The power company advises dealers 
to encourage customers to carry their 
own equipment to the shop where fea- 
sible, suggesting to country homes that 


(BELOW) Russ 
Russ Electric. 


Waldron, mayor 


* 


-* $ na* 7 


Montrose Electric Appliance Shop, Logan, 
Utah, takes its name from J. L. Montrose, 


seen with Owen Brown, service man. 


JUNE, 


of Trementon, 
All photos thanks to the Utah Power Light ‘Electro-Dealer.” 


they put the appliance in the back 
of the car to bring it in. Some such 
slogans as “When you are coming to 
town bring it in” incorporated in ad- 
vertising will do away with many out- 
of-town deliveries. It is suggested also 
that a charge might be made for call 
and delivery, in addition to other 
charges. Merchants in other lines have 
in some cases found it possible to 
to charge for delivery on a time and 
mileage basis. 

In some small communities one firm 
has found it possible to make a good 
living by handling the service for all 
of the dealers in town. One such firm 
keeps four men busy handling work 
sent in to him by other shops. In Salt 


Utah, 


where he runs 


— Lh. 44 
* . 


” : . 


Cache Valley Electric, Logan, Utah, repair 
crew H. Ball, Conway Lewis, Jr., Ross Smith, 


H. F. Laub is the contractor proprietor. 
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‘Lo SERVICE 


Idaho. 


Prepared 
rolling or perking are these dealers of Utah and 
Under present day conditions they are 
putting more reliance on the service shop for 


to keep their customers’ appliances 


business than on new appliances which are dwin- 


dling in supply. 


(Left) Schoss-Read Electric of 


Ogden, Omer Larson, Ferrin Schoss, Elwin Auble 





(BELOW) Pinson Electric, Preston, Idaho, 
with Harold and Charles Pinson. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Logan, Utah shop, 
with Walter R. McDonald, Harold J. Ross. 


(BELOW) Hoggans Electric of Preston, 
Idaho, Albert Hoggan, W. W. Ralphs, 
La Von Peterson, A. Jensen and J. Hoggan. 


C. C. Anderson Co. store at Logan, Utah, 
Woodrow Bullock, Merlin Erickson and Bert 
Kendrick. 
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Lake one repair shop is set up on a 
purely wholesale basis. As its volume 
increases, it is able to handle individual 
repairs for a very small expenditure 
of time plus material, the charge to the 
dealer being low enough so that he can 
charge for his own overhead and still 
make a profit. 

The utility itself is doing extensive 
advertising, encouraging customers to 
keep equipment in good shape and to 
have it repaired as needed. Admoni- 
tions to look over the contents of their 
top shelves, to get the worth out of 
their investment by putting equipment 
in working order, to see their nearest 
dealer, are incorporated in the ads. A 
survey of dealer repair facilities is 
being made throughout the utility sys- 
tem and wherever enough adequate 
service departments are available to 
handle the job, the ads will include the 
names of dealers prepared to make the 
repairs. In other cases general ref- 
erence will be made in the form of a 
“see your dealer” tag line. 

Women dealer sales representatives 
cover the home service angle by point- 
ing out to dealers the number of diffi- 
culties which may arise in the opera- 
tion of electrical equipment which are 
not due to faults in the appliance it- 
self. They are taught to instruct their 
customers in the proper use of equip- 
ment and to make inquiries when a call 
does come in which will show whether 
or not the cooking fault in a range, for 


and Aubert Hanson. 


instance, is due to the use of improper 
pans or other mistakes in cooking pro- 
cedure, or whether the thermostat is 
in need of repair. 

The utility wherever possible is re- 
tiring completely from the service field, 
even that connected with the servicing 
of electric ranges, turning that work 
over to dealers as soon as they are 
prepared to handle it. So long as it is 
necessary to provide adequate service 
for the public they will maintain local 
repair shops, but in all cases, the charge 
for such work has been fixed at a price 
with which the dealer can compete 
and still make an adequate profit. 


Possibilities in Lighting 


Other suggestions made to dealers 
at these group meetings include a re- 
minder of the possibilities in the light- 
ing field. There are numerous oppor- 
tunities for increased lighting on back 
porches, in garages and in other 
utility spots. This is a field in which 
the power companies and manufactur- 
ers have done the ground work. The 
public already knows quite a lot about 
the value of good lighting—many of 
them have adequate money now for the 
first time and are ready to spend it 
for improving their homes, provided 
they are followed up. There are some 
restrictions in metal lighting equip 
ment and cords, but light bulbs, adapt 
ers, shades and lamps made with other 
materials offer ample opportunity. 
Lamp kits, sold in quantity, offer a 
nice opportunity for profit. In checking 
up on his own home, Mr. McAllister 
found that at least $10 could be profit- 
ably spent on adapters, shades, lights, 
mended cords and other details. If 
this is true in a home which conforms 
to the highest lighting standards, what 
opportunities are there to be found in 
the average household? 

The farm market also offers attrac- 
tive business, with government priori- 
ties protecting the sale of equipment 
which, will help increase the produc- 
tion of food. In farm districts the 
possibilities in this field should not be 
overlooked. 

In districts where defense housing 
and war industries offer the possibility 
of obtaining priorities in the wiring 
field, many dealers are again emphasiz- 
ing their contracting business. 

In general, the Utah Power and 
Light Company is advising its deal- 
ers wherever possible to stay in the 
electrical business, not giving it up 
for other lines until all possibilities in 
their own field have been explored. 
Mr. McAllister believes that there 
will be a big opportunity after the war 
for those who have held on long enough 
through the lean years to be there to 
take advantage of it. 
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HAT 27 million American 
homes will think about elec- 
trical living after this war is 


won, is going to depend a lot on what 
is done to keep the electric appliances 
they now have in good operating con- 


dition throughout the emergency, de- 
clares the North Central Electrical 
Association in Minneapolis. 

No branch of the industry can shrug 
its shoulders and ignore this question. 
The manufacturer, it says, has given 
warranties which, to maintain good- 
will toward his product, must be car- 
ried. He can supply the replacement 
and repair parts, but he must still 
depend upon service in each locale 
where he has sold his products. Unless 
he does help to make service available 
on his products when the customer 
needs it, he automatically handicaps 
his post-war business. The public, 
like an elephant, has a long memory! 

If the industry proposes to insure 
that appliances now being used by its 
customers be kept in good operating 
condition during the emergency, these 
three: the manufacturer, the distrib- 
utor, and the utility, should coordinate 
their efforts on any plan or program 
which will 
1. Help to maintain during the emergency, 
@ reasonable number of service outlets 


equipped to render workmanlike repairs at 
reasonable prices. 


2. Merchandise repairs for service with the 
same creative salesmanship which was used 
in selling the appliance originally. 

3. Tell the public about the repair service 
which the industry offers to keep appliances 
in good operating condition until new 
equipment is again available. 


North Central Electrical Industries 
submits to manufacturers, distributors, 
utilities and dealers in this area a plan 
and program for meeting the appliance 


repair problem during the emergency. 
In doing so, it is cognizant of two 
facts: 


(1) That national manufacturers now have 
authorized service dealers and shops which 
have served the public well in the past and 
which can be depended upon to carry 
through for the duration. 

(2) That national manufacturers are now 
working to bring these service outlets up to 
a high degree of efficiency to insure a 
profitable operation upon which their con- 
tinuance depends altogether. 


The plan of North Central Electrical 
Industries does not contemplate or 
suggest any interference with the pres- 
ent service program of any manufac- 
turer, distributor, utility or dealer. Its 
prime purpose is to assist such efforts. 

Under this program, North Central 
Electrical Industries proposes with the 
cooperation of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, utilities and dealers to: 

1. Certify as “approved” such service op- 
erations of electrical dealers as conform 
with the standards set forth herein. 


2. Publicize and promote the services of the 
“approved” operation to the customer. 
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Minneapolis Outlines 


A Cooperative Service Plan 


North Central Electrical Industries Say Habit 


Of Using Electricity 


3. Help the “approved” electrical dealer 
service operation merchandise what it has 
to offer. ‘ 


4. Provide a clearing house for the place- 
ment of service men within the industry. 


5. Schedule with the cooperation of the 
manufacturer, distributor and dealer regular 
training schools for service employees. 


6. Assist the “approved” service depart- 
ment in setting up records which will give 
accurate information on the service opera- 
tion. 


7. Provide for periodically checking the op- 
eration to determine what additional assist- 
ance can be given and to assure that stand- 
ards are being maintained. 


Certificate of Approval 


Upon the recommendation of the 
manufacturer or his distributor, North 
Central Electrical Industries will issue 
a certificate of approval on the service 
operation of the electrical dealer who 
meets the following qualifications: 

(a) Dealer must have an established place 


of business where appliances can be re- 
paired under good working conditions. 


(b) Dealer must have necessary shop facil- 
ities to insure workmanlike repairs and have 
at least one employee on duty during regu- 
lar store hours. 


(c) Dealer must be capable or have in his 
employ, someone capable of making work- 
manlike repairs on electrical appliances. 


(d) Dealer to carry a reasonable inventory 
of standard repair parts to insure prompt 
service. 


(e) Dealer to be willing to give a reason- 
able guarantee on all major repairs. 


(f) Dealer to agree to cooperate in the 
promotional and merchandising plans on 
“approved electric repair service" set up 
in his area. 


(g) Dealer to pay a nominal participation 
fee upon approval of his application. 


Publicizing the Service 


The total investment in electrical ap- 
pliances in many homes often repre- 
sents a greater sum than the cost of 
the car in the garage, The public 
must be encouraged to give these appli- 
ances as much consideration as their 
automobile and its tires. The same 
type of cooperative, institutional ad- 
vertising which created public accept- 
ance for electric refrigeration, electric 
cooking and electric water heating will 
also create public acceptance for a con- 
structive program which will help to 
protect the investment it has made in 
time and labor saving electrical appli- 
ances. Here, the pattern used in the 
past calls for: 


(a) Educational newspaper adver- 
tising 


Must Be Maintained 


(b) Outdoor sign for approved serv- 
ice shop 

(c) Identification 
comanias 

(d) Envelope stuffers for monthly 
mills 

(e) Ad mats for approved service 
shop 

(f) Tags for repaired appliances. 


window  decal- 


Merchandising the Service 


Service on electric appliances has 
been kept in the “back room.” Now 
the industry must put it in the show 
window, because it is about all that 
is left to sell. And, it must be mer- 
chandised: For an excellent example 
of what can be done, we have only to 
turn to the automotive industry to see 
the technique developed to sell service 
when tires and automobiles were 
frozen. 

With the cooperation of manufac- 
turers, their distributors and the utili- 
ties, North Central Electrical Indus- 
tries will schedule regular “service 
sales” meetings to help the dealer mer- 
chandise his new wares. 


Clearing House Service 


One of the major problems during 
the emergency will be that of keeping 
trained men on the job. Men with 
mechanical ability will be needed in 
defense industries; others will be in- 
ducted into the armed services of the 
country. North Central Electrical In- 
dustries will function as a clearing 
house for employee placements and 
assist dealers in locating men who, 
with some special training, can be 
developed into efficient shop employees. 


Employee Training 


Manufacturers, distributors and util- 
ities have over the years trained many 
thousand service men, but dislocation 
resulting from our war effort will con- 
tinue to make inroads upon the number 
of trained service employees which the 
industry will need to keep appliances 
operating for the duration. 

The success of the “approved elec- 
tric service” shop will depend in a 
large measure upon the man who 
works with the tools. He must know 
his job. 

Periodic service schools will there- 
fore be conducted through arrange- 
ments with the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and utility. The schools will 





also serve for an interchange of ideas 
on repair methods and procedures. 


Shop Repair Records 


Many manufacturers oi electric ap- 
pliances have made a simple service 
shop record system available to their 
dealers. There is apparently no need 
to set up new systems. The job will 
be to have the dealer set up and main- 
tain records on his service operations. 


Putting the Plan Into Effect 


1. Distributors will be requested to 
file with North Central Electrical In- 
dustries a list of their dealers who are 
authorized to and who are repairing or 
servicing electrical appliances. 


2. Group meetings of these dealers 


will be held at which all phases of 
the plan will be presented. 


3. Dealers attending these meetings 
will be given an application form on 
which sufficient information will be re- 
quested to determine whether the 
dealer will in general qualify. 


4. An inspection of applicant’s store 
and shop will then be made to check 
repair facilities; appraise the repair 
personnel; review methods of keeping 
shop records, etc. 

5. If in the opinion of North Central 
Electrical Industries the dealer quali- 
fies, it will so notify the distributor 
and request from him a recommenda- 
tion that the applicant is approved. No 
application will be finally approved 
without the recommendation of the dis- 
tributor. The reason for this should 
be apparent. 

6. A budget for advertising and pro- 
motional material will be set up as a 
sufficient number of dealers are ap- 
proved to warrant releasing newspaper 
advertising and preparing collateral 
promotional material. 

7. Funds for this purpose will be 
solicited from manufacturers through 
their distributors and from utilities in 
the areas where dealers qualify. 


Keeping the Plan in Operation 


Essential to keeping the plan operat- 
ing to accomplish the purposes for 
which it is designed will require: 

1. A continuing advertising program 
2. A continuing merchandising program 
3. Periodic sales and service meetings 


4. Periodic checkups of the dealer's opera- 
tions. 


Since the benefits of the program 
are broad and basic, North Central 
Electrical Industries must anticipate 
the cooperation of manuiacturers, dis- 
tributors, utilities and dealers in carry- 
ing through. 
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WPB-OPA Orders 


Some Frozen Refrigerators to be 
Moved Through Normal Channels 


HE Nation’s stockpile of 600,- 

000 new mechanical refriger- 

ators, sale-of which has been 
frozen by the War Production Board, 
are to be doled out to meet essential 
needs over the next two years as 
nearly as possible through normal 
commercial channels. Bulk of the 
sales, however, will be in quantity 
lots normally handled by manufactur- 
ers directly or by distributors. There 
will be little business for retail sales 
outlets, 

Detailed procedure for allocating the 
“frozen” stocks is established in limi- 
tation order L-5-D issued May 26 to 
become effective June 15. The plan 
applies to all stocks of gas and kero- 
sene units and to electrical refriger- 
ators in inventories of manufacturers 
or distributors. The new electrical 
boxes still held by retailers may be 
sold without curbs, as may all used 
units. No other uncontrolled sales will 
be permitted. 

The allocation plan established by 
the order permits the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and Panama 
Canal authorities to make purchases 
on their own requisition and it is ex- 
pected that some of these may be 
through retail dealers. All other sales 
will require a specific certificate of 
transfer issued by the Consumers’ 
Durable Goods Branch of WPB—ex- 
cept sales by manufacturers to the 
Defense Supplies Corp., and RFC sub- 
sidiary which has agreed to guarantee 
to purchase the entire stock of any 
producer so that the manufacturers 
may borrow bank funds against frozen 
inventories. 

Certificates of transfer may be 
“cashed” by their holders with any 


Ceilings Set on Used 


SEPARATE pprice action by 

Price Administrator Henderson 
placed a ceiling of prices, reflecting 
February 1942 levels, on all sales of 
used mechanical household refriger- 
ators. 


First action of its kind 


Maximum prices in specific dollars 
and cents figures are listed for hun- 
dreds of second-hand refrigerators of 
all brands and models in the order— 
maximum price regulation No, 139 
(Used Mechanical Household Refrig- 
erators ). 

The action, giving separate price 
treatment to a second-hand household 
commodity, was the first of its kind. 
Previously, used typewriters and used 
tires were brought under price regu- 
lations. 


distributor or dealer selling the brand 
specified, or direct with the manv{ac- 
turer. But WPB made it plain that it 
expects most transactions to involve 
multiple unit sales normally handled 
on a direct factory basis or through 
distributors. It is also pointed out 
that the existing stockpile of 600,000 
units will not be replenished so that 
all trading in new units represents 
a “dead end” business. 

Prospective purchasers must apply 
for certificates of transfer on form 
PD-427, which is filed with the proper 
governmental agency—National Hous- 
ing Agency for publicly owned war 
housing, the local FHA office for pri- 
vately financed war housing, the U. S. 
Public Health Service for units in- 
tended for hospitals, doctor’s offices, 
drug stores, etc., and the Board of 
Economic Review for all export sales, 
including lend-lease. These agencies 
pass on approved applications to WPB, 
as will the Treasury Procurement Divi- 
sion acting for any other government 
bureau. 

The application form permits pros- 
pective purchasers to specify prefer- 
ence as to make and model, as well 
as size, etc. But WPB stated that 
it intends to see that all manufacturers’ 
stocks are reduced at roughly the 
same rate. This will be done by alter- 
ing the preferred make on some appli- 
cations if necessary. Monthly reports 
are to be made showing the percentage 
of each brand of refrigerator shipped. 
A special price ceiling for distributor 
sales is due for release shortly. That 
will complete the circle. The manu- 
facturers’ schedule is in effect, and re- 
tail prices are pegged by the general 
freeze order. 


Electrical Refrigerators 


The regulation was effective May 18, 
the same day on which the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, freezing 
prices of virtually all retail commodi- 
ties at March levels became effective. 
Until the provisions of the order can 
be applied, OPA has requested that 
second-hand refrigerators be sold at 
prices no higher than prices listed in 
the regulation. Consumers were ad- 
vised that no price control on the 
used boxes existed until May 18. 


Ceiling includes taxes 


The regulation sets specific top 
prices that may be charged for “‘as is,” 
“unreconditioned,” and “recondi- 
tioned” boxes. In general, the ceiling 
price for a reconditioned refrigerator 
is less than half the manufacturers’ 
original suggested retail price for the 
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same machine when new. Maximum 
prices for most unreconditioned boxes 
run about $30 per unit less, (while 
for “as is” boxes the ceiling goes 
down as low as $10.50 each). 

All of the maximum prices exclude 
Federal excise taxes or any State and 
municipal taxes that are generally 
passed on separately to the buyer. 

Although sellers of used refriger- 
ators realized adequate returns from 
sales based on February prices, OPA 
found that, as a result of this pressure, 
prices in the second-hand market con- 
tinued to advance in March. The 
May 6 action was designed to return 
the prices of the second-hand refriger- 
ators to the reasonable levels prevail- 
ing in the latter part of February. 


Plumbing and Heating 


N amendment effective May 23rd 
to the general plumbing and heat- 
ing freeze order (L-79) excludes from 
that order practically all electrical ap- 
pliances which were formerly covered. 
This means that portable electric spot 
heaters, steam radiators, dishwashers, 
disposal units and washers connected 
to water lines (Bendix, for instance), 
are no longer frozen and can be sold. 
Electric ranges are also excluded 
from this order, but inasmuch as they 
are covered by a separate freezing 
order, they still cannot be sold. It 
has been rumored that some electric 
ranges will be released from the freez- 
ing order, but as yet there is nothing 
definite to report in this regard. 


Heating and plumbing equip- 
ment can be sold under the 
following restrictions; includ- 
ing oil burners and stokers 


1. Through July 31, 1942, Heating 
Equipment and Plumbing Equipment 
(including gas ranges) can be sold 
providing the purchaser has made the 
following signed statement listing the 
plumbing or heating equipment to be 
delivered : 


“The following equipment......... 
ere is required for the comple- 
tion of the erection, construction, 
remodeling or rehabilitation of a 
building, structure or project, or ad- 
ditions, extensions or alterations 
thereof, which has been initiated 
(by physically incorporating there- 
in material which is an integral 
part thereof) after July 31, 1941, 
but prior to April 10, 1942. 

DN sar aas oo aa babewe keene es.e 


Se ee eran ee ee: = 

This statement shall constitute a 
representation to the War Production 
Board and to the person supplying 
such equipment that the stated facts 
are true and that the listed equipment 
will be used for the purpose stated. 


Under the provisions of the general 
maximum price regulation, the March 
prices would have been established. 


Other provisions 


While the regulation contains a 
maximum price for virtually every 
make and model of refrigerator likely 
to be sold at second-hand, a formula 
is given to enable a seller to deter- 
mine his top price for any box that 
may have been omitted 

For sales in 11 western states the 
seller may add $5 to the maximum 
price allowed by the order. The states 
included are: Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 


and Washington. 


Freezing Order Modified 


2. Any such equipment which was 
actually ordered prior to April 17, 
1942, may be sold provided that de- 
livery is made not later than June 
30, 1942. 

3. Any equipment can be sold which 
is installed for the purpose of con- 
verting oil burning equipment or gas 
burning equipment to coal burning 
equipment, 

4. This equipment can also be sold 
on an A-10 priority rating or better, 
or when specifically authorized by 


WPB. 


Oil burners can be sold to re- 
place less efficient oil burning 
furnaces and for completion 
of buildings started after 
July 31, 1941, but prior to 
April 10, 1942 


Oil burning furnaces, oil burning 
boilers, and oil conversion burners can 
be sold provided such equipment re- 


places other oil burning heating equip- 
ment for the purpose of reducing the 
consumption of fuel oil. This means 
that less efficient oi] burners can be 
replaced with more efficient equipment. 


Electric water heaters released 
from freezing order L-79 


An unofficial interpretation from 
WPB clarifies the release of electric 
water heaters from the plur.bing and 
heating freezing order L-79. 

Electric water heaters are consid- 
ered as “direct fired water heaters” and 
the only direct fired water heaters now 
covered under L-79 are those which 
use coal, oil or gas as fuel. 

Electric water heaters, therefore, 
are no longer frozen. Care should be 
taken, however, before electric water 
heaters are sold to make sure that wir- 
ing—both entrance capacity and water 
heater circuit—are available for the 
installation. 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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GETTING RID OF OVERSTOCK IN RECORDS 


RUCE HANNAH of the Grabe Electric Company, Tucson, Arizona has 
8 about 300 of his customers signed up in a 

their buying their phonograph supplies from him and also includes a provision 
which enables him to get rid of “stickers.” Membership in the club, which is 
offered to any customer of the store entitles the owner to possession of a 
membership card on which record purchases are entered. After purchase of 
10 $! records, the member is entitled to a bonus of one $! record free, his 
selection to be made from among a “pre-selected list", which includes any 
out-of-date numbers the store happens to have on hand. 
year's records are almost as much a drug on the market as is yesterday's 
the cost to the store is negligible, while the inducement proves 
attractive enough to insure regular purchase of records from the store's 
A $10 prepaid blue membership card is also available, which 
entitles the possessor to the same privilege, the card being punched as the 
records are claimed. These are often sold with combination sets, the payment 
being entered as an item on the time payment contract. At least 200 of the 
300 club members are regular purchasers, and the business of this department 
has grown from $30 to $70 a day. Mr. Hannah expects about a $15,000 volume 


“record club’, which insures 


“Records Go 








Inasmuch as last 








PHONOGRAPH RECORDS A BUSINESS 
BUILDER FOR DEPARTMENT STORE 


in whose busi- 
ness has been built as a sepa 


rate department in a general 


store has the difficulty of not being 
able to add other items to supplement 
the volume of his business. The store 
lready < n some other 
department Phonograph records, ty- 
ing with the li have proved a 
valuable means of meeting this diffi- 
cult eve ( r it least 


Robert Nevir head of the electri- 


cal department of e Paris Company, 
Salt Lake City has had excellent 
experience with records. His depart 
ment unt ( tly was centered about 
‘ um ppliances. About a 
year ago h persuaded to add rec 
ord Within a short time, he was 
operating six booths and expects to 
double this number He counts on a 
record business amounting to from 
$30,000 to $40.00K luring 1942. 


i records was 
\ persuaded him 
to take on this line—and Mr. Nevins 


the job done 


He emphasizes the fact that this is 
not a line which can be entered in a 
nall way [he store which expects 


to make money out of records must 
con plete stock on 
hand, or people will not come to it. 


The customer who asks for a record 
and finds it is not available goes some- 
where else and does not come back 


for a second trial If he finds what 


he wants, he may become a regular 


cust About $2,000 will start a 
store in the record business. Mr. Nev- 
it Ww ntains ut 25,000 records 
in stock 


2 

Personnel Important 
Personnel charge of the depart- 
ment is important. Buying must be 
<ione by someone who understands 
what it is all about, and so must sell- 
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ing. The jobber can help in making 
the selection, but in the long run, of 
course, it is the dealer or his buyer 
who determine the fate of the depart- 
stock 
must know what they have and must 


ment. The girls who handle 
understand music. They must know 
why out of several recordings of a piece 
of music, one is better than another. 
They must be able to talk the language 
ot the musical customer who wants to 
satisfy a special interest in a com- 
Mr. Nevins 
now has four girls in the department. 

Proper display is important. He 
keeps a display rack on which the ten 
most popular records of the month are 
listed and another in which records of 
timely interest can be emphasized. Al- 
bums are stored on open bookshelves 
within available reach of the customer, 
where he can “browse’ 


poser or a type of music. 


as at a library 
acquainting himself with the extent of 
the selection available. 

Booths need not be large—in fact, 
Mr. Nevins finds a distinct advantage 
in making them small so that they do 
not suggest themselves as places for 
lounging. A booth 44 by 5 ft. in size 
offers adequate space in which to listen 
to the selections but does not invite 
parking. Every record department is 
glad to make itself headquarters for 
“fans” of one sort or another, but does 
not wish to encourage school young- 
sters who drop in purely for the sake 
of listening with no intention to buy. 
The best cure for this is to have a 
busy department. Girls who under- 
stand the business can also discourage 
“riders” without 


offense. Saturday 


afternoons are always rush periods. 
Advertising a Factor 


Mr. Nevins has found advertising 
a factor of value in building up the 
business. The department started with 
a number of natural prospects in the 


The Paris Company, Salt Lake City, record department is only 


list of owners of combination radio 
sets. Advertising brought others— 
and these came back again and told 
their friends. The record purchaser is 
very apt to become a fan. Mr. Nevins 
has made a policy of building “regu- 
lars” and of following them up. An 
address file of customers will be cir- 
cularized by the record manufacturers 
from time to time. A personal file of 
people with special preferences fol- 
lowed up from time to time as new 
albums or records of special interest 
become available will be greatly appre- 
ciated and help build sales. 

The 33¢ record has proven itself a 
boon to the Paris Company. These 
are excellent records, of good selection, 
with perhaps a slightly lesser tone 
quality than expensive numbers. They 
are by good artists, but are given out 
without using names. Mr. Nevins has 
made a feature of these, advertising 
them in a quarter page space and list- 
ing them by title. The first time this 
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was done, the department was besieged 
by customers. At that time two girls 
were in charge, but he hurriedly sent 
out to other departments for six more, 
keeping eight busy through the day. 
Over 3,000 records were sold the first 
day, and almost as many the day fol- 
lowing. The records that remained 
were put aside or exchanged for more 
popular items and others purchased 
until an adequate stock could be 
brought together to repeat the event. 
This was done a month later, with a 
record about 70 per cent that of the 
first sale. 


Record Return Privilege 


Record companies as a rule allow 
for a certain leeway in purchases. More 
expensive records can be returned up 
to about 5 per cent of the purchase if 
they are found to be unsalable. The 
33¢ variety carry with them an ex- 
change privilege. Trade-ins are also 
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possible, for the reason that unbroken 
(which have no cardboard 
base) can be used again by the manu- 
facturer. Broken records have a lower 
value. This makes it possible to allow 
a few cents for returned records, based 
on the weight of the material. Mr. 
Nevins has always been glad to ex- 
tend to customers the privilege of re- 
turning records they do not care to 
keep after they have heard them at 
home. The only provision made is 
that the record shall be returned un- 
marred. It is simply placed in stock 
and sold again. Great care is taken 
to examine records to note that they 
are in good condition at the time of 
sale. This is done in the presence 
of the customer, so that any subse- 
quent faults will be recognized as not 
due to the fault of the store. Replace- 
ments are made when necessary, but 
in most cases customers recognize that 
accidents subsequent to sale are their 
own fault. 


records 


. 1 
Seance ® 
pe 


— 


a year old, but expects better than $30,000 business in 1942. 


Turnover on stock is relatively good. 
It is possible to count on about a 
four-times turnover, with very little 
stock held over from one year to the 
next. The return and exchange privi- 
lege helps to take care of these. Rec- 
ords have a time element attached and, 
like last month’s magazines, must be 
written off the books if kept too long. 
It is important to keep the stock fluid. 

At the beginning of his adventure 
in records, Mr. Nevins was told that 
he might expect a volume of about $400 
monthly. He has done far better than 
that, volume running as high as $2,000 
on certain special days. This year he 
expects to sell from $3,000 to $3,500 
worth of records monthly. He is 
thinking of taking out some of his wall 
cases and installing listening booths, 
bringing the number for the depart- 
ment up to twelve. In fact, he looks 
forward to making money in records. 
There has been some supply shortage, 
but large quantities still available. 
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RECORDS HELP OUT IN RENO 


HE busiest spot in the store, is 

what H. E. Saviers & Son of 
Reno, Nevada call their record counter. 
The firm which has grown from a 
simple retail paint shop to be one of 
the largest electrical dealers on the 
Pacific Coast, with an extensive whole- 
sale business as well, made its first 
departure into a new field from paint 
by adding phonographs and records, 
later supplementing these with a line 
of electrical appliances. In its early 
days record sales were an important 
part of the business. Later, with so 
many lines of appliances—oil heaters, 
furnaces, space heaters, air condi- 
tioning, laundry equipment, major and 
small appliances and radio, not to 
mention engineering and contracting 
services—records were neglected. 


Build New Department 


More recently, however, the grow- 
ing interest in combination sets has 
suggested the possibility of a renewed 
activity in records—and when the com- 
pany moved into its new building last 
spring (1941) an attractive record de- 
partment was built in near the en- 
trance of the store. This has continued 
to grow until it has become one of the 
active departments whose volume 
promises to keep the company’s total 
of business at a high level in wartimes, 
even though other items may drop off. 
In such a diversified setup as that of 
the Saviers Company, records do not 
form relatively an important part of 
the business, but their success has been 
such that the firm, dealing as a whole- 
saler with other dealers, does not hesi- 
tate to recommend them as a good item 
to supplement radio sales. 

Records in the past few years have 
greatly improved in quality. New re- 
cording methods are so much better 
than those previously in use, that all 
old records, even those of classical 
subjects, have become completely ob- 
solete. Popular music, of course, al- 
ways has a short life and dance records 
a few months old are as passé as last 
year’s magazines. This makes for a 
continuing purchase of records by cus- 
tomers, and promises a good turnover 
in capital for the merchant. At the 
same time the better reproducing ma- 
chinery of the radio has aroused again 
the interest of music lovers who had 
temporarily abandoned records because 
they could get more gratifying sounds 


from broadcast music. Now they are 
returning to the phonograph connec- 
tion, on which they can make their 
own selections and control the pro- 
gram themselves. At the same time, 
records have become cheaper. The 
publication of “albums” has greatly 
stimulated multiple sales, five or six 
records being sold to a customer with 
the ease of one. Such a group of rec- 
ords, furthermore, is apt to stimulate 
the interest of the customer in the 
particular composer represented with 
the result that he comes back asking 
for more. 

The Saviers lay emphasis on the im- 
portance of having a good buyer. The 
one in charge of the department must 
know how to select records to meet the 
public interest, and the girls at the 
counter must know how to gage a cus- 
tomer’s needs after he arrives. 


Located Near Door 


The record counter is located near 
the front door, with sound proof booths 
along the adjacent wall of the store. In 
addition, booths for the display and 
demonstration of phonograph - radio 
combinations have been added along 
the rear of the store, using velvet cur- 
tains as side walls. These serve to 
deaden the sound and, while not com- 
pletely soundproof, are sufficiently so 
to serve as record demonstration booths 
when a busy period overcrowds the 
other facilities. In between times they 
make excellent private quarters into 
which customers may be taken for 
quiet sales talks or closing details 
which are better handled away from the 
main sales floor. 

Records, in the experience of the 
Saviers, have shown themselves to be 
excellent traffic builders—they have in- 
troduced many a customer to the store 
for the first time. They keep a cus- 
tomer coming back, moreover, build- 
ing his interest so that when a suc- 
ceeding major purchase is to be made, 
the natural place to make it is from 
the store with which he has grown 
familiar. 

They tie in well with radio—and 
sometimes lead to the sale of a combin- 
ation set. And in their own right, 
they show an excellent turnover, 
with a profit for the investment in- 
volved, which is quite comparable with 
that possible on other lines of mer- 
chandise. 
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Shall We Go Lutak 








THERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY IN 
MEDIUM PRICED FURNITURE 


HAI ectrical man go into 
furniture Why not?” says Al 
Krame t Fresno, California. 
There are a great many defense homes 
being built There is a sound basis 
of prosperity in such an agricultural 


area as that surrounding Fresno; even 
in a non-defense area, there is money 
to be spent Fur 


greatly 


niture is not yet 





restricted in its production, nor 
is wood likely to be placed on the 
seriously curtailed list. Furniture has 


many attractions, chief of them being 


that retailers’ margins are not fixed 
and that the merchant can fix his own 
resale price it whatever level is nec- 
essary to enable to make a profit, 
or can cut it on an item or two with- 
yut taking ] 


Studied Furniture Market 


Mr. Kramer mself went into the 
furniture hel uuple of years ago, 
before the war emergency forced any 
shortage in electrical equipment; he 
chose this line because he felt that 
the narrow margin on appliances made 
it too difficult to get anywhere even 
with considerabl ume of business. 
He did not enter the field without 
studying it idvance. For months 
before he k t step, he studied fur 
niture, read what he could about it, 
visited othe tore visited markets, 


visited tactorie 


With his new venture, he expanded 
his store pening up an extra area be 
hind arches and adding a stock of 
furniture in the rear of his appliances. 
This, he soon tound, was a mistake. 
which he rectified promptly by taking 
out the arc! the electrical 


equipment, with which the public was 


familiar, to the rear and displaying 


the new furniture lines in front where 
they could be seen. 

What class of furniture is best to 
handle? Mr. Kramer carries medium 
priced furniture exclusively and does 
not believe in stocking even a small 
line of higher priced material. Too 
much money is tied up with too slow 
a turnover in high priced lines. in 
his judgment. Moreover, he believes 
that the big volume of business is in 
the medium priced field. 

Can a beginner in the field get de- 
liveries? Yes, on most lines, he 
says, but he must accept the fact that 
leliveries are slow. Orders may be 
filled six months or more after the date 
of filing. This means that the retailer 
prepared to carry stock 
enough on hand to keep him going 
until the new merchandise comes in. 
There are furniture jobbers, but the 
usual method of ordering is from the 
manufacturer’s representative direct. 
Chis means that the retailer must 
make his own plans for stock, dealing 
with thirty or more different firms. 
It also means that he does his own 


must be 


warehousing 

How much does the beginner have to 
know about the furniture line? All 
he possibly can, says Mr. Kramer. 
Of course, he will go on studying after 
he has started in the field. On his 


first order, at least, he should have 
the help of some experienced furniture 
man Rather rapidly he will acquire 


ideas of his own. He will soon find that 
he needs to know why two articles of 
furniture which look very much alike 
are differently priced and he will read 
up on methods of construction, on 
woods, He will visit fac- 
tories and ask questions. He will study 
period furniture; he will acquire and 


on fabrics. 








’ 


ie 2..."8 


Kramers, Fresno, Calif., went into furniture before 
the war forced a shortage in electrical merchandise. 
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will study color charts and keep them 
available for his customers. He will 
read the available literature and publi- 
cations put out by manufacturers and 
by the trade press. 

How long will it take before he can 
make money in furniture? Well, of 
course, that depends upon how much 
of his own capital he has to invest 
and upon a good many other factors. 
Mr. Kramer found that three months 
after he had started, 20 percent of his 
volume was in furniture; six months 
later this division was nearer 50 
percent. Appliances, after a year and 
a half of operation, are reduced to a 
department in the rear and if war 
conditions cut them off entirely, this 
will not cause any serious disruption 
of the business. As for making money 
at it, he points out that the 50 to 100 
percent markup possible is an attrac- 
tive feature. If the merchant does 
not make money, once the volume is 


established, that is his own fault. 
Carry a Complete Line 


Is it necessary to carry a complete 
line? Yes, Mr. Kramer believes that 
a relatively complete line of furniture 
should be carried—at least enough to 
give the customer the impression that 
a good selection is available. The 
householder interested in furniture 
does not shop for one item here and 
another there; nor does he think of 
looking in a store which carries only 
odds and ends. On the other hand, 
Kramer has avoided a few items, such 
as linoleum, because of the difficulty of 
competing with firms who make their 
profit from the laying rather than 
from the product itself, and drapes, 
which cause many a headache because 
of the fact that customers are so sel- 
dom satisfied with what they have 
selected after they see it in their own 
homes. He does keep on hand color 
plans which involve drapes, leaving 
the customer to obtain that item of 
home furnishing from a specialty shop. 
He does handle framed pictures, not 
because he finds much demand for 
them, but because they make an excel- 
lent wall background for the display of 
furniture and can be used on occasion 
to win good will by including one in 
an order as a gift. 

Can attractive lines still be obtained ? 
Conditions change, of course, from 
day to day, but on the whole, yes, 
says Mr. Kramer, a sufficiently attrac- 
tive selection is still available. Some 
items, such as specialty lines in mat- 
tresses and carpets are taking on new 
accounts, but the customer is used to 
meeting war restrictions by this time 
and in most cases accepts the statement 
that the article in question could not be 
obtained. Where the individual insists 
on a trade name which is not on the 
Kramer list, he will obtain it from 


another dealer, taking the loss of han- 
dling it, if necessary to bind a large 
order. 


How About Deliveries? 


How about deliveries? This is a 
real problem, if the dealer is new to 
furniture and has to handle it himself. 
Deliveries of bulky articles take large 
trucks and trained handling. Mr. 
Kramer has found that a_ transfer 
service is available in his community 
which he has utilized for out of town 
deliveries. This company offers a 
schedule of deliveries on certain days 
for different communities, with a 
charge for distances up to 75 miles and 
a mileage rate thereafter. This is 
passed on to the customer. If the 
dealer can take advantage of some such 
joint service to start with, he may 
later develop his own truck line. 

Is service a problem? It is, to the 
extent that furniture is susceptible to 
blemishes, which can easily be ac- 
quired in the store or during delivery. 
It is necessary to learn ‘that small 
articles, such as table radios, should 
not be placed on tables which will 
later be offered for sale; they mar the 
surface. Care must be taken in dis- 
play and in handling to avoid oppor- 
tunities for chips and scratches. In 
the beginning, repairs can be han- 
dled by an outside man, but as the 
store grows it will in all probability 
acquire a service department of its 
own. 

Is furniture seasonal? Yes, to some 
extent. As in any other line, small 
items and ornamental furniture sell in 
quantity at Christmas time. Bedroom 
sets sell best in the fall; drapes and 
carpets in the spring. 

How about special problems of sell- 
ing? Fundamentally, they are the 
same as those met with in selling appli- 
ances. Know your line; know its 
advantages in the customer’s language; 
sell up, not down. There are all sorts 
of sales helps available. The salesman 
may learn style trends in designs and 
colors. He learns how to suggest 
planning the room around the cus- 
tomer’s “color type,” to make a flatter- 
ing background which will enhance 
her personality. There are framed 
transparencies available into which 
colors of carpets, drapes and principle 
articles of furniture can be fitted to 
give an impression of the finished 
effect. Home magazines are full of 
suggestions which can be turned to 
profit. 

In general, Mr. Kramer believes 
that the man who succeeds in selling 
electrical equipment because he is a 
good merchant, will succeed also in 
selling furniture. He will have to 
learn a new business. And if he is a 
good merchant, says Kramer, he will 
find that he can make money at it. 
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ADVICE FROM A FURNITURE MAN 


HEN Lorenzo Richards, head of 
the Boyle Furniture Company of 
Ogden and last year’s president of the 
National Retail] Furniture Association, 
was asked what advice he would give 
an electrical dealer thinking of adding 
furniture to his stock as a means of 
supplementing a diminishing supply of 
electrical appliances, he countered with 
the question, “Do you want a pleasant 
answer, or shall I tell you what I really 
think?” He then went on to point 
out some of the normal hazards of the 
furniture business and few of the 
special difficulties of the present period. 
First of all, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for established furniture 
dealers to get enough merchandise. 
Although there is not yet a great 
shortage of woods, there is definitely 
a shortage of metals and skilled labor 
in furniture factories, which means 
that new accounts are not being ac- 
cepted. Furthermore, the government 
is now making a survey of furniture 
factories for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether plant facilities could be 
used for war production. 


Carpet Shipments Limited 


Wool and jute shortages have lim- 
ited the production of carpets, with 
the result that shipments are being 
limited to a fraction of last year’s 
sales. Indeed, the majority of looms 
are now being used for the production 
of blankets, duck and other war ma- 
terials. Metal items, such as hinges, 
bedsprings and springs for upholstered 
furniture are increasingly difficult to 
obtain. 

The merchant who is just starting in 
the furniture business, will have a 
difficult time getting merchandise and 
then must take his chance on deliveries. 
The furniture industry, Mr. Richards 
points out, is subject to many wartime 
restrictions and freezing orders, as are 
all consumer durable goods. He sug- 
gests that even long established fur- 
niture stores may have difficulty in re- 
maining in business unless they give 
consideration to the matter of budget- 
ing down for a smaller volume of busi- 
ness. 

Secondly, he points out, a venture in 
the furniture field requires consider- 
able capital. Furniture is bulky and 
relatively expensive and to handle any- 
thing like a comprehensive line means 
that the merchant will have a lot of 
money tied up. Moreover, this is not a 
field in which a quick turnover is to 
be expected. Deliveries, particularly 
under war conditions, are apt to be 
delayed, so that ordering must be done 
long ahead and articles kept in stock 








LORENZO RICHARDS addressing 
luncheon at Western Market Week. 


if they are to be on hand when needed 
for selling. There are many factors, 
such as color and style, which multiply 
the number of items to be carried if 
the customer is to have a reasonable 
selection of merchandise to choose 
from. This means a heavy investment 
in proportion to the returns. 

The matter of space is an important 
consideration. To'sell good furniture, 
it should be properly displayed. Ade- 
quate space, of course, means larger 
rental. The Boyle Company has long 
believed in the “model room” system 
of display, and carries this booth sys- 
tem throughout the store. Bedroom 
sets and dining room or living room 
furniture are shown in alcoves which 
simulate complete rooms, with appro- 
priate wallpaper, rugs, drapes and ac- 
cessories, all of them items which are 
on sale in other parts of the store. 
Broadloom carpets are displayed on 
great spools in a department of their 
own, enabling the customer to see the 





FURNITURE IS NO SIDELINE 


One electrical dealer from the Intermountain region offers a personal experi- 
ence as testimony in the matter of whether or not furniture is a good sideline 
for electrical appliances. He does not think so. He tried it once, purchasing 
an allotment of furniture on the advice of a jobber. For a while things were 
fine, but before long he began to run into difficulties. There were stickers; 
there were problems of replacement. Some of the items he wanted to duplicate 
could no longer be obtained; in other cases, styles had changed so that he 
found he was in an entirely new business every six months. He got in an experi- 
enced furniture man and for a time things went better, but he finally gave it up. 
It was just too complicated a field to bother with unless you were in that business 
for keeps. It just wouldn't stay a sideline—and he had troubles enough in his 
own specialty. He is not adding furniture in the present emergency. 








full effect of the rug to be made up, 
rather than purchasing from samples. 
Mattresses and springs have a com- 
plete section of the store to themselves 
in which better quality products are 
so emphasized in background and dis- 
play that the company has a remark- 
able record in selling better grade 
bedding. ° 
The subject of deliveries, requiring 
special trucks and trained personnel, 
now also offers a very serious problem. 


Field Highly Competitive 


There are a thousand and one items 
in the complete home furnishing store, 
each one of which requires special 
knowledge on the part of the merchant 
to buy wisely, to display effectively 
and to sell against competition—the 
field is highly competitive. 

There have been electrical appliance 
merchants in the past who have taken 
on furniture lines and have made a 
success of their venture, but conditions 
today are quite different, in Mr. Rich- 
ards’ opinion. In general he says, his 
advice to a merchant thinking of ex- 
tending his field of operations, would 
be: 

1. Take on some line which is com- 
patible with that you are already han- 
dling. 

2. Make sure of an adequate and 
continuing supply as far as possible 
under present conditions. 

Otherwise, it would be sagacious to 
retrieve your money while liquidation 
factors are so favorable and to sit this 
one out either at home or in the gov- 
ernment service, going back into the 
electrical appliance business after the 
war has been won. 





YES, BUT—SAYS A MAN WHO HAS DONE IT 


HE town has a population of 

about 80,000; the furniture store 
covers about half a block in area—a 
new, one-story structure, beautiful to 
look at, with a stock of the highest 
quality ; the owner is an electrical man 
who started many years ago in the 
washing machine business, later add- 
ing one appliance after another as they 
came into general acceptance. About 
five years ago he became convinced 
that the small margin allowed in elec- 
trical equipment was a handicap that 
he didn’t want to buck any longer. 
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He decided to enter the furniture busi- 
ness. He began to study the field, 
traveled about the country, visited 
stores, furniture markets, factories. He 
read everything on the subject he could 
get hold of. Then he started with 
furniture in a small way, displaying 
it in the corners and in the basement 
of his electric shop. He advertised 
and gave away premiums to bring 
people in to see the new line. They 
began to come. Out of that has 
grown his present enterprise. 
Obviously the business is a success. 


In a community where there are ten 
or twelve first class furniture stores 
and some forty or fifty which handle 
the ordinary run of furniture, his firm 
is outstanding. The community looks 
upon it with pride and is prepared to 
patronize its wares. Last year the 
business grossed about $196,000; a 
greater volume is expected this year. 

But, says the man in charge—there 
are lots of things to be said on the 
other side. For all the outward evi- 
dences of prosperity and success, the 
business itself has so far absorbed all 
the profits it has been possible to make 
and only now is it set to make money 
for its owner. For five years he has 
spent something like sixteen hours a 
day studying a new field, planning and 
ironing out difficulties, and only now 
is he looking forward to perhaps be- 
ginning to reap some reward. When 
the business grows to $250,000 yearly, 
with much the same overhead that it 
has today, profits will begin to be 
attractive. Provided, that is, that 
war conditions do not upset the 
applecart as it is about to deliver the 
apples. 


Buying More Difficult 


Asked for his advice to other elec- 
trical men who may be thinking of 
going into the electrical business, this 
electrical man replied that undoubtedly 
there was an opportunity in this field. 
“But,” he added, “There are a good 
many difficulties, too.” The electrical 
man has the advantage of being an 
active merchandiser and a hard worker. 
It is probably harder to sell electrical 
appliances than furniture, and he has 
the advantage of having had to hustle 
to get business. If he puts the same 
amount of energy into furniture sell- 
ing, he will have the advantage over 
men old in the field who have just 
drifted along. 

When it comes to buying, however, 
says this merchant, the furniture game 
is more difficult than the electrical one. 
No jobber comes to the merchant with 
a pre-digested idea of his needs and 
a tabulated formula for doing business. 
Most purchases are made direct from 
the manufacturer’s representative, who 
carries two or three lines. The retail 
merchant must know what he wants 
and make a good selection in the first 
place—and he must follow that up by 
knowing enough to sell the varied 
equipment to the public. Each item 
on the long list has its own background 

(Please turn to page 43) 
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1 complete set of charts aids C. E. Ring, G. E. refrigerator service engineer, in pointing out New sound slide films play an ne part in all training meetings. Frame 10), 
to an attentive group just bow a sealed machine operates. at which the group is looking, shows how a common control adjustment is made. 
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There's always time after the meeting for plenty of individual discussion. Here two inter- Sound slide film frames are reproduced in booklet form. Before the meeting end 
ested service men get specific information on the famous Monitor top. each service man receives his copy. It is invaluable as a guide to good servict 
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THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO GET 
REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE TRAINING ON 
ALL G-E HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE LINES 





IS FIRST OF THE TRAINING SERIES 


OW WELL and HOW QUICKLY you are able to repair 

your customers’ appliances will largely determine your 

success or failure as a servicing dealer for General Electric 
household appliances. 

In developing its product service program, General Electric 
kept this fact uppermost in mind. As a result, the newly an- 
nounced dealer plan gives tremendously more emphasis to 
product training than to any other consideration. Already, most 
detailed and informative product training programs have been 
written on G-E laundry equipment, electric ranges, Disposalls 
and refrigerators. As time goes on, instructive material on other 
products will be developed, so that a servicing dealer may enjoy 
the benefit of the latest repair and maintenance technique un- 
covered by General Electric engineers and service specialists. 


SALUTE TO SERVICE 


This 12-page book states General Electric’s 
service policy and tells how you may be- 
come an authorized Appliance Service Cen- 
ter dealer. Ask your distributor for a copy. 








Further, since training will be on a continuous basis, an “old” 
hand will have many opportunities to brush up on service, 
while the dealer who is compelled to employ fresh and un- 
schooled “hands” at frequent intervals will find General Elec- 
tric’s new training program increasingly valuable. 


FIRST SCHOOL— REFRIGERATORS 


The series of training courses will get off to a flying start 
with domestic refrigerator schools the week of June 22. This 
does not mean that refrigerator schools will not be held before 
and after that date . . . for they will be, many of them. It simply 
means that General Electric distributors want to start off these 
training meetings on a national scale . . . in a way that will give 
scores of G-E dealers and their repairmen an opportunity to get 
refrigerator training as early any 

Some of the schools scheduled as this goes to press are listed 
below. Whether or not you see listed a meeting in your area, 
get in touch with your regular General Electric refrigerator dis- 
tributor for full details. Also, ask him how you can become an 
authorized Appliance Service Center dealer, and get the identi- 
fication shown below. This mark of appliance service is one of 
distinction and is given only to G-E dealers who are in a posi- 
tion to render prompt, efficient service to owners of G-E home 
appliances. 
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A YEAR AGO 


This is the way Al Schwartz’ Electrical Cen- 
ter looked a year ago last spring after a 
complete re-modelling job. Major and 
small appliances plus radio made up the 





entire stock. 


There's More 


HEN Al Schwartz dug down 

in his jeans, a little over a 

year ago, and spent a tidy 
little sum re-modelling his Electrical 
Center into one of the smartest electri- 
cal specialty shops in Washington, 
D. C., he might have had plenty of 
misgivings if he could have foreseen 
what was to happen to the appliance 
business in the year ahead. But hind- 
sight is awful smart and re-model it 
he did with clean lines, ample display 
space, good lighting, warm inviting 
color schemes and a generous display 
of gleaming white refrigerators, wash- 
ers, ironers and polished radios. Re- 
cessed bays held shelf after shelf of 
small appliances, roasters, clocks, fans 
and portable lamps. 

Al was rightly proud of the place. 
Hadn’t it grown from a hole-in-the- 
wall repair and service business with 
Al and the Mrs. doing all the work? 
Hadn’t there been some doubt in Al’s 
mind when he tentatively stocked appli- 
ances in the first place? And when the 
service business was relegated to the 
spacious basement, hadn’t it seemed 
perfectly normal at the time to con- 
sider it merely as an adjunct—an im- 
portant one, no doubt—of the primary 
business of selling appliances? 

But now, the very beauty of the 
modern store Al created is almost em- 
barassing. It was designed to sell 
beautiful merchandise and with Al’s 
principal line of chandise reduced 
to a dribble, he is Lard put to find 
other lines to fill in the gap. The 
center of emphasis in his business is 
now back where it was when he started 
—in the basement with the tools and 


Sure. 
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Furniture, gifts and other side-lines help Al 


Schwartz of the Electrical Center, Washing- 


ton, D. C. take up the slack upstairs while he 


concentrates on service 


the parts and the machines for repair 
and re-conditioning. Ii things get 
really bad, Al says, and he can find 
nothing to fill the beautiful store with 
then—who knows ?—maybe he’ll move 
his service department up there. 


About Diversifying 


So far, he has been able to make 
out all right. He has scurried around 
and picked up furniture lines, pictures, 
mirrors, carpet sweepers, floor and 
table lamps, ash-trays, ironing boards 
and a dozen other items. He has in- 
stalled a Light Conditioning Service 
Center. The store is still full of mer- 
chandise—but it presents a markedly 
different picture from that of a year 
ago when major appliances ruled the 
roost. 

But there is more to this diversify- 
ing business than just filling space, as 
Al will tell you. In the first place, 
there is no great oversupply of fur- 
niture. In the second place, it takes a 
minimum investment of $5,000 to even 
get your feet wet in the business, Al 
says. And then you have to pay cash 
or have an A-1l rating to do business. 
It takes $1,000 to buy enough end- 


in the basement 


tables alone to have a varied assort- 
ment so that the customer can pick 
and choose and not dash off to one of 
the big furniture houses where large 
stocks are the rule rather than the 
exception. And large stocks take 
space. It is the smaller items—chairs, 
gate-leg tables, small occasional tables, 
end-tables, coffee-tables and the like 
which fit best into the fairly restricted 
space of the average electrical appli- 
ance dealer’s store. Later on Al wants 
to get into the dining and bedroom 
suite end of the business. He has even 
bought some of the bedroom furniture 
but is being held up because of the 
shortage of steel springs and mat- 
tresses. 

He has sold some furniture up to 
date, he says, but has not made efforts 
to really go after the business in a big 
way because his spring appliance busi- 
ness has been brisk. Ahead of last 
year, as a matter of fact. What fur- 
niture—and appliances—he sells now 
are on a cash or short-term basis. 

“These are no times to be sticking 
your neck out a mile with doubtful 
accounts and a lot of book-keeping ex- 
pense,” Al said. 

Giftwares will be next on the list for 








a whirl. Al has done pretty well with 
the pictures which sell from $5 to 
$10 and with decorative mirrors which 
bring from $10 to $25. 


Back to Service 


But service and repair work will 
provide the real backbone of the Elec- 
trical Center’s business in the months 
to come. Al has a large stock of 
parts for all appliances. He normally 
sold half a dozen makes of washing 
machines, half-a-dozen different makes 
of refrigerators and scads of small 
appliances. Normal volume would run 
around $125,000 on a $30,000 inven- 
tory. But Al will do close to $25,000 
in service and repair business in a 
year and with the curtailment of new 
appliances this figure may well go up. 

“The main thing about service is to 
know something about it yourself,” 
Al says. “The dealer who goes into 
repair work by the simple expedient of 
hiring a service man is in for trouble. 
Men are scarce for one thing and if 
you are going to hold them they have 
to be decently paid. And that means 
you have to build up enough repair 
business to make it worth while to hire 
a man for that work alone. And if 
the dealer knows nothing about the 
business end of tools, he is completely 
at the mercy of the man he hires. 
Maybe he'll get a good one but without 
any practical experience of his own, 
he has no way of knowing. And a 
poor job of service is worse than 
none at all if you figure the loss of 
goodwill which a poor repair job will 
result in.” 
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William Patchen, sales manager of the 
Electrical Center, demonstrates a small oc- 
casional table to a prospect. Note Light 
Conditioning Center and carpet sweeper 
display at right; mirrors and pictures hang- 
ing over the refrigerators on the wall. The 
other half of the shop to the rear is also 
well stocked with furniture. 
BELOW Exterior of the Electrical Center 
has one window devoted to small appli- 

- ances and th other almost exclusively to 
furniture. The furniture window puliz well, 
Al Schwartz says, and has resulted in the 
sale of many items. Liberal use of neon 
keep the place brilliantly lit at night. 
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leans ABOVE You've got to know how to handle the 

epair tools yourself, says Al Schwartz, proprietor of the 

) hire Electrical Center, shown here at his bench in the 

nd if basement. A full time service man, Lou Pivowar, 

+ the is employed, but the boss spends a good deal of 

letely his time helping turn out the 25 or more repair 

hires. jobs a day. 

thout 

own, : 

nda RIGHT The small appliance department has not 

than felt the touch of shortages yet and shelves are 

ss of still completely stocked. Small appliances, gifts, 

) will furniture and service work are expected to be the 

mainstay of the business for the duration. 
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Ideas 


ECOGNIZING that merchant 
in many lines are going to have to 





merchandise 


manager of the Southern California 


Edison Company was made chairman, 
to consider ways and means of meet 
ng their problems 

Among the ide which 


suggestions 


are applicable to the needs of electrical 
dealers as well as those in other lines, 
was that merchants in various lines in 


a small f whom might find 
reduced volume of 


sales, might establish a trading center 


town, all 


themselves with 


in order to reduce their overhead 
Numerous garages and automobile 
showrooms are now vacant, which 
such a group of merchants could rent, 


setting up offices and display space on 
the principal of a central food market, 


sharing expenses of rent, delivery 
service, and other details of overhead 
which might be worked out 

A yn le) vstem tor a 
rt ip ill met 
chants in a il unity would 
Save tire va the interest 

national mservatior is well as 
erving t educe ex ‘ 

It was lggest i advisable that 
limits it leage beyond the city be 
fixed be lw ee deliveries 
will b 

Ir i hants are 
operating ises which have sev 
eral years to run and the terms of 
which were based on a volume of busi- 
ness W government restrictions 
lave ‘ npossible to achieve, a 
morat ea is been sug- 
geste l der to make this equit- 
able t ! e¢ las suggested 
drawing up a printed form which could 
be substituted for the present lease, re- 
pla ne based upon a slid 
ing re n int pa d to be n 
prop ine yf bu less 
lone during given period 

\ problem wh ifronts the mer- 
chants in a widespreading community 
such a Los Angeles, which is in 
reality made up of a series of small 
tow! strung together, is that, with 
the é gly-felt tire shortage, cus- 
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For Survival 


tomers no longer are willing to drive 
; 


long distances to shop at “super” 
This 
whose 


irkets or downtown stores. 
manufacturers 
wares were formerly sold at the super- 
market will now be looking for local 
nearer the 
ters—offering an 
iddition of 


1 1 
means that the 


yutlets various home cen- 


opportunity for the 
lines by the alert local 


merchant. 





Old lighting fixtures make an interesting 
window display in the Southern California 
campaign for old metal. 


Bury The Jap With 
Lighting Fixtures 


yey the slogan “Bury the Jap 
with Scrap,” the lighting fixture 
dealers of southern California recently 
conducted a drive designed to bring out 
f hiding the metal in old lighting fix- 
tures and make it useful as a contribu- 
tion to war metals. Dealers are giving 
liberal allowances for old fixtures on 
The old 
fixtures are used effectively as window 
lisplays and then are turned over to 
the Boy Scouts who make the collec- 
tion and keep the money obtained for 
their sale as junk. The drive is being 
sponsored by the Lighting Fixture In- 
dustries of Southern California, headed 
by C. E. Merryweather, of the Beverly 
Hills Lighting Company, Los Angeles. 


purchase of new equipment. 


NINE TIMELY SERVICE SUGGESTIONS 


HE jolt you got when a squib in 

the newspaper said that this or 
that appliance had been frozen by gov- 
ernment edict, was also felt by your 
customer. It served notice to him 
that he was out on the end of a limb so 
far as replacements went. 

From now on, he has got to de- 
pend on the equipment he has in his 
own home. And when you remember 
that in 1941 sales were $1,027,054,578 
and $739,292,168 in 1940, a total of 
5} billion or better in the last decade 
you get a slight idea of how much of 
an investment the American public has 
placed in electrical appliances during 
the last ten years. 

So, regardless of the war and ration- 
ing, the United States will still remain 
a nation whose every-day life depends 
on appliances. 

Consequently, it is obvious that serv- 
ice propositions at the present moment 
will meet with the greatest possible 
welcome from the public. A rush will 
be made by people who fear that re- 
placement parts may not be procura- 
ble in the future. Sales will be easy 
because families in the money will not 
be able to spend it on new merchandise. 

Following are some of the ways and 
means of reaching your customers with 
suggestions that produce. 


1. How about an oiling and inspec- 
tion? This can be free if you merely 
want to give the home the once-over, 
or it can run from 50¢ to $3, depend- 
ing on the work you do. Stoker deal- 
ers, for instance, get quite a play every 
year using a vacuum cleaner on the 
furnace, painting the coal bin, etc. 

2. New surfaces for old. Appliances 
that have a permanent place in the 


home often get marred. A proposition 
to iron out scratches on the radio, 
cover up damages to refrigerators will 
meet favor with the family who thinks 
about how things look. 

3. How’s the wringer working? Be- 
cause wringers do a lot of heavy-duty, 
wringer rolls are one of the most fre- 
quently damaged parts of the washer. 
A drive to replace worn wringer rolls 
will catch a lot of housewives who 
have been putting off this task. 

4. Vacuum cleaner checkup. The 
first cleaner salesman this writer ever 
went out with started all of his calls 
by asking, “How’s your cleaner work- 
ing?” All too many of them were 
choked up with dirt through house- 
wifely negligence and were crying for 
attention. You don’t have to be an ex- 
pert to do a lot of things to get a 
cleaner back into operation. 

5. Washer reconditioning. Why 
wait for a trade-in? Parts can be 
obtained, and a rebuilt washer is a 
profitable business in most instances. 
For years Apex Electrical Service in 
Kansas City has made money doing it. 

6. Rebuilt refrigerator displays. It 
is amazing how good a rebuilt refrig- 
erator can be made to look when its 
shelves are refurbished and its sides 
are sprayed with new lacquer. Put one 
in your window that is about the same 
vintage as a lot of your customers’ 
and offer to fix up the public’s box 
like this. 

7. A half-and-half business getter. 
Load on your trailer a washer or a 
refrigerator which is half way done 
over—one-half old, the other renewed. 
Haul it about town with you and use 
it as an advertising example of refin- 
ishing possibilities. 








One of the sure-fire producers of revenue for service departments are wet motors. 
Flooded basements, rains and the like produce a quota each year. This old refrigerator 
box offers a convenient, quick, efficient way to dry them out. 
a heating element. 
warms the motor up in a jiffy. 
doing the explaining. 


JUNE, 


Inside the refrigerator is 


Mr. Motor is popped in, the door is shut and the heating element 
Clarence Volk of the Ritt Store in St. Peter, Minn., is 
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AR MATERIEL-—to help America’s war 

effort “keep going”—is rolling off Premier's 
production lines today where only vacuum cleaners 
were produced before. To help you “keep going” 
without new appliances to sell, Premier has 
developed a “brand” of service that will make your 
customers’ cleaners “keep going” for the duration. 


Certified Guaranteed Service is one of the construc- 
tive answers to your question, ‘““What’s my best 
move now?” Revival of appliances means survival 
for you! There’s a substantial volume of business 
to be built up through Certified Guaranteed Service 
and, in addition, this service is the finest “leader” 
you could have—the stepping stone to the repair 
and reconditioning of every electrical appliance 
in the home. 


National ads are telling your customers about this 
service—building their confidence in it. Find out 
today from Premier how you can become one of 
the headquarters for Certified Guaranteed Service. 





Make sure that the service you're selling is the one 
that your customers have heard about and have 
faith in—nationally advertised Certified Guaranteed 
Service! It represents the highest standards of 
workmanship and materials. Get set to render this 
service—tie in with Premier’s nation-wide promo- 
tion of it—have your key service men trained at 
Premier’s factory branches. Get the powerful dis- 
plays and sales helps that identify you as head- 
quarters for this service. Get going now —“‘keep 
"em going”— and you'll keep going! 





cant on on oO 


iS & 
> Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Bo 45 sovrarist Wit 



















PREMIER: 


| want full information immediately on how | can become one of the authorized 


a 

headquarters for Certified Guaranteed Service—including complete details about 
a Led e 3 ¢ ES 4 the training of service men and the organizing of this entire service program. 
oe Name 


Address 
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From Outlets s 


UNDER 
ONE ROOF 








People like to deal with one source for any- 
thing electrical—and have satisfaction guar- 
anteed, says William A. Rit. 


P rm is a tight-fisted old gen- 
tleman in St. Peter, Minn., who 
hollers “Too much!” every time 

he sees a price tag. Recently he wanted 


a pair of glasses and the oculist asked 
$15 for them. It made him so mad he 
went right out and bought a pair by 


mail, for $1.98 


Up front is the accessory counter. Clarence Volk gladly sells 
material to folks who have a yen to do their own work. 
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Contracts, Service and Appli- 
ance Rebuilding Create Steady 
Jobs 


and Diversify Business 


“But, Alf, can you see through 
them?” a friend asked him recently. 

‘No, I can’t see very well, but then 
my eyes ain’t used to them yet,” was 
his retort 

So completely has the electrician 
been divorced from the store selling 
appliances that it is hard for anyone to 
see that during the present strain, he 
may again kiss and make up with the 
dealer. When folks’ eyes get used to 
seeing what has happened, the platonic 
contractor-dealer’s relationship of the 
past may again be a good thing. 

The gentleman at the adjacent desk 
is an electrical contractor. The roll of 
his reverberating rhetoric deals with 
the beehive activity of war materials 
plants, of fat contracts swung by the 
big fellows. “What about the little in- 
dependent?” I asked, “Where’s he 
going ?” 

“Oh, he’s been invited to swallow a 
tape line and die by inches,” 
airy reply. 


was the 


It has long seemed incongruous to the 
public that one cannot get wiring done 
at the place where one buys appliances. 
Without an outlet, a thing-a-ma-jig is 
no good. Why have to hunt in obscure 
places for an electrician ? 








Appliances 





Any one who drives up to the Ritt Store in St. 
Peter, Minn., can see that it is a specialty house. 


A gentleman of high degree—who 
ought tu knaow—once confided to this 
writer that half the BX, outlet boxes, 
switches and the like being sold in a 
very large American city were being 
peddled by mail order chains and the 
dime stores. The trade was being by- 
passed with a vengeance by the public, 
simply because it had not been made 
easy to get these things installed. Folks 
were running their own extensions. 

William A. Ritt, of St. Peter, Minn., 
is a pioneer in a trend that bids, with 
the war, to become national. One store 
—for everything electrical. Mrs. Olaf 
Peterson can come in and buy 25 it. of 
BX if she wants to, and do her own 
wiring. She can have an electrician 
run over and put a new outlet in the 
breakfast nook, with a great deal less 
muss and bother, which is better. That 





Among the nine departments into which Ritt's have diversified 
are pianos and radios as well as sporting goods. 


electrician will repair her radio or keep 
her washer working. When he is not 
doing jobs like this, he frequently is 
wiring a house somewhere. In short, 
the Ritt store has made it easy for the 
public to go to the place it is accus- 
tomed to, and get specialized, guaran- 
teed work which in most cities entails 
a lot of hunting and chance. 

“The unknown terrifies,” said a 
novelist, And it is a fact that folks do 
not like to deal with trades which are 
strange to them nor hunt out contrac- 
tors whose methods are unfamiliar. 
Jobs remain undone because people 
hesitate to tread unfamiliar trails.” 

The William A. Ritt store carries 
the familiar electrical wiring devices 
on display in front, and in the rear has 
the heavier supplies, a $4,000 stock in 
all. The investment is about one-fourth 
of the total inventory. 

It is a pleasant business when you 
remember that the firm sold, in 1941, 
some $9,763.73 worth of supplies and 
$6,751.22 worth of labor. The House of 
Ritt gets about two-thirds of the busi- 
ness originating in the territory and 
manages to keep four licensed electri- 
cians and two ‘ielpers busy twelve 
months out of the year. This means 
that about $22,000 worth of wiring and 
electrical work turned up in the St. 
Peter territory last year. 

The men do, in addition to wiring, 
radio and refrigerator repairs, rebuild 
trade-ins, and make service calls. They 
are on the payroll steadily. 

“Our wiring business is mostly done 
on contract,’?;says ‘bookkeeper Glareace 
Volk, “although we have some open 
accounts, with well-known people. I 
would say our men spend two-thirds of 
their time on contract jobs. Of course 
we can shift them to service if any- 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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SUMMER HOUSEWARES 
AND APPLIANCE MABKET 


In Conjunction with the 


INTERNATIONAL 
HOME FURNISHINGS MARKET 
July 6" to IS" 


A war-time market of vital importance to every buyer, mer- 










































































chandise manager and store owner. 

There are no priorities on American resourcefulness, knowl- 
edge and ingenuity. The merchandise you will see at this 
market proves it. The creative leadership and adaptable fa- 
cilities of the firms exhibiting here assure you, as a buyer, of 


getting profitable merchandise for your fall and winter selling. 


1956 Home Furnishings Lines Including: 


Housewares and Appliances Furniture Floor Coverings 
Curtains and Draperies Lamps and Shades China, Glassware and Pottery 
Linens and Domestics Gift and Artwares Toys, Games and Wheel Goods 





Toe Merncuannise Mart 


THE BUYING CAPITOL OF THE NATION ¢ WELLS STREET AT THE RIVER 


CHICAGO 
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will waste nothing.”’ 





“As a consumer in the total defense of democracy I 
will do my part to make my home, my community, 
my country, ready, efficient, strong. I will buy care- 
fully. I will take good care of the things I have. I 


Pledge Issued by the U. S. Government to be signed by Consumers 
During Civilian Defense Week 


























Westinghouse invites You to help 


Taking good care of the things we have is 
today a patriotic duty. We must learn to make 
everything we own do more and last longer. This 
applies to everything from tires to toasters; every- 
thing from clothes to the machines that wash them. 

With more than one hundred million appli- 
ances in use, contributing to the health and com- 
fort of the nation, we of the Appliance Industry 
have a big job to do in this tremendous conserva- 
tion program. As its contribution to this important 
“Home Front” Activity, Westinghouse has (1) 
published a most informative booklet on “The 
Care and Use of Electric Appliances in the 


Westin 





your customers keep their pledge to Uncle Sam! 


Home”; (2) given wide publicity to the book, 
including full-page color advertisements in six 
leading magazines. 

In each and every publication, we refer the 
reader to YOU, the local Westinghouse Dealer. 
We tell them to ask YOU for their free copy of 
the “‘Care and Use”’ booklet; also to SEE YOU 
for help in keeping their appliances in good 
working order. 

For information on how you can tie up with 
this timely service program, see your Westing- 
house Distributor or write Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Oihis 
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+ Knowing the Answers to Questions 
like these... will make your Electric Appliances 
do more and last longer! 


If you want to go on enjoying the time and labor hold hints that will save you time, work, and 


saving lift of living electrically it's more im electricity, besides. 


portant now than ever to know all about your After all, who should know more about mak 


electric appliances. Those you're lucky enough ing electric appliances do more and last longer, 


to own will last for years, if you'll just give them than these skilled technicians who developed the 


the proper care first automatic iron, the first rectangular roaster 


What to do? It’s really quite simple when you oven, the versatile 5-Speed Corox unit on your 


know haw. To help you, Westinghouse home 





electric range and ever so many other bless 
economists and engineers have prepared a prac ings of modern life. 


tical informative booklet, “The Care and Use of And you get the benefit of their wide knowledge t this Free B k 


; : Go to your local Westinghouse dealer 
Electric Appliances in the Home,” that tells all and experience in this helpful 36-page book. As there's probebly one very neer you. Ask 
How to use your appliances with greater effi an editor of a leading woman's magazine enthu- him for your free copy. At the same time, 





ciency ... how to care for them so they'll keep siastically said, “It is so full of information, every it would be wise to have him check the : j ent 
7 oo al . ' iets 2 ; appliances you now own, to see if they're This advertisem 

in first-class order even how to buy new woman will want a copy.” So see your Westing working as efficiently and economically ars in Saturday 

ones, when the time comes. And scores of hous house dealer—he has a copy waiting for you as possible appe 


Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, 
McCall’s, Parents , 
Household and 
American Home 
during May, June 
and July. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO THRIFTY 


4 ELECTRICAL LIVING 


* Use all your appliances, but learn to do 


Westinghouse RS ln anes 





* Replace worn-out appliances with best 
quality new ones 


Your Westinghouse Dealer will 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES help you. 


Comrrignt 162. Weetngheure Bleue @ Mtg Co 
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Today's Sweat 1s 
Tomorrow's Victory 


| the news of today’s bat- 
tles, the most amazing chapter in the 
whole history of mankind is taking 
shape. 


When the chapter is ended, these battles will 
have become skirmishes on the road to victory 

. and men of business, labor and Washington 
will have licked the inventors of mechanized 
warfare at their own game. 


The first paragraphs in the war news of the 
future are beginning to appear, in the production 
reports of America’s brand-new war industries. 


Tanks, planes, guns, bombs are pouring from 
factories that were making locomotives, autos, 
ladies’ handbags until Pearl Harbor Sunday. 


One of the most dramatic stories in the his- 
tory of our times will be the production record 
of a cross-bred vehicle of destruction. 


Half locomotive, half automobile, this cross-breed 
is the world’s toughest, most agile and viciously 
efficient tank. 


But the historical potency of the newly born 
American tank lies not so much in its ability to 
take and dish out punishment, as in the amazing 
fertility of the production lines from which it 
springs. 


As we contemplate the industrial miracle of 
this rapid union of two different manufacturing 
methods, there are important lessons to be 
drawn: 


ra Compressed within the short space of a few 
months, we have seen a gigantic and vivid dem- 
onstration of the interdependence of industry. 


This aspect of industry is not so apparent in 
peacetime. 


War gives business executives, and govern- 
mental officials, an added opportunity to study 
these relationships in sharp relief. 

American industry is not like that of any other 
nation. It is more highly specialized. Therefore it is 
more sensitive to the technical disruptions of war 


production, as well as to economic and social stresses. 


Another fundamental difference between 


American industry and other industrial systems 
has been highlighted by war: 


Because our industry is specialized, its sys- 
tem of inter-industry communication has been 
developed to a higher degree than in any other 
country. Publishers call this system the ‘‘Indus- 
trial Press;’’ you used to think of it as the 
"trade papers.’’ 


> Industrial magazines knit together the spe- 
cialized industries which comprise the total of 
America’s marvelous productive capacity. They 
give men who specialize on a particular indus- 
trial function the assurance that, when they 
need to know about a machine, material or 
technique developed in another industry, com- 
plete information will be readily available. 


Most people know this peace-time function 
of the industrial magazine. Few people know 
the dramatic story of how this typically Ameri- 
can system has worked in the frantic interchange 
of techniques involved in war-conversion. 


War-conversion, in America, means a com- 
plete disruption of specialized production rou- 
tines. 


In applying automotive production methods 
to heavy industry as represented by the tank, 
the interchange of information was complex and 
urgent. 


How was it done? 


Of course there was a great deal of travel be- 
tween plants. Of course men plead with Washington 


for help. Of course there was trial and error. But if 


only these things had happened we would still be 
building tanks in the continental manner. 


Too many men, in too many plants, had too 
many questions for them to be solved by in- 
dividual effort. 


” Results were made the common knowledge 
of all, through the industrial editor. If industry 
“‘A’’ had solved a problem, industries ‘'B’’ 
to ''Z’’ found out about it in industrial magazine 
articles and advertisements... it has been the 
system for 50 years. It becomes more dramatic 
in wartime. 


Few people realize that the difference between 
making | tank a month and making | tank every 12 


minutes rests more on solving hundreds of little 
problems than it does on big decisions. 


Men who have drilled holes in softer metals 
meet new problems when they have to drill 
those holes through armor plate at production 
line speeds. 


When they must cast silicon bronze, men 
who have been making iron or brass castings 
turn to the industrial editor and the industrial 
advertiser for help. 


> Using cutting tools on alloy steels, when 
past experience has been on cast engine blocks, 
raises a whole train of problems involving cut- 
ting speeds, coolants, handling techniques, etc. 


The training of millions of new workers was 
a problem needing quick solution for many a 
plant manager, foreman and workman. 


These, and thousands of other problems, 
questions and answers have flowed through in- 
dustry’s system of communication, the Indus- 
trial Press. 


The result has been a vital saving of time... 


In recognition of the miracle of war production 
—accom plished through the cooperation of American 
management and labor with the W. P. B... . this 
advertisement is published by the McGraw-Hill 
Network of Industrial Communication. 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


More than 1,000,000 of the executives, designers and production 
men, who give America her world supremacy in technical ‘‘know- 
how,"’ use the editorial and advertising content of these 23 publi- 
cations as a means of exchanging ideas. 


American Machinist « Aviation « Bus Transportation « Business 
Week ¢ Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering * Coal Age 
Construction Methods «¢ Electrical Contracting ¢ Electrical 
Merchandising « Electrical West ¢ Electrical World « Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal « E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral 
Markets « Engineering News-Record « Factory Management 
& Maintenance ¢ Food Industries « Mill Supplies « Power 
Product Engineering ¢ Textile World «¢ Transit Journal 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for col- 
leges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Whrere Do You Go From Here ? 





HERE is a story, not particu- 

larly new, of an Afro-American 

laborer in a Southern town who 
by dint of long industry and Spartan 
penuriousness eventually accumulated 
a total of $4.80. With this he opened 
a bank account. 

Three days later the bank failed. 

The depositor thereupon began a 
series of lamentations which soon be- 
came boresome even to his best friends. 
One of them, in fact, drew him aside 
and counseled a let-up in his wailing. 

“Banks is bustin’ all the time!” he 
told him. “Yes, I know,” the bereft 
financier replied. “But this here is the 
fust time I has had a bank bus’ right 
in my face!” 

There are retailers today—and soon 
there will be more of them—going 
about in the same bewildered state as 
the hero of this fiscal anecdote, their 
mood engendered, not by bad news 
about the First National, but by the 
abrupt withdrawal from before their 
very gaze of such profit items as house- 
hold appliances, radios, golf balls, type- 
writers and dozens of other products 
which always heretofore have played 
their part in bringing a black-ink fin- 
ish to the dealers’ year. 

But if the unfortunate experience 
of that colored man in Alabama made 
him forever gun-shy of all banks, it 
does not follow that the fast evolution 
through which retailing is being driven 
these days means that any dealer 
should take himself out of business. 

There are today incentives to stay 
in business which are fully as attrac- 
tive, if not more so, as any which have 
been offered retailers in the past 
decade. 

With that contention remaining to 
be proved, what, then, is the advisable 
course for any dealer who today finds 
himself being progressively deprived of 
first one, then another, of the lines on 
which he built his business and his 
profits ? 


What Will Manufacturers Do? 
The 


visions. 

First of all, he should get a clear 
understanding, as quickly as possible, 
of what his manufacturers mean to do 
for him. He should look more than 
ever, right now, for the counsel of his 
present and immediately-past sources 
of supply. The dealer can count on 


answer falls into several di- 


Some timely advice to dealers on the business of 


staying in business throughout the duration of the war 


guidance from most of them. The wise 
manufacturer, halted in his peace- 
product output by federal order, is not 
going to forsake now those who made 
it possible for him to reach the posi- 
tion he holds today. 

That type of manufacturer knows 
that when the time comes for conver- 
sion back to peace production, Wash- 
ington is not going to give him an 
$8,000,000 order for washers, refrig- 
erators or vacuum cleaners. And this 
same smart manufacturer realizes, as 
well, that no housewife is going to be 
in the market for shells, parachute 
flares or incendiary bombs. He is keen- 
ly aware of the importance of main- 
taining, as clear as ever, his direct 
channels of approach to the families 
who always will constitute his mar- 
ket. 

General Motors, for example, offers 
post-war inducements to the dealer 
who stays in business and provides 
service during the period of suspended 
car production. Through two years 
after production is resumed, such a 
dealer can count on priorities in car 
shipments, giving him a preferential 
position when retail selling becomes 
more fiercely competitive than ever 
before. The plan is that G.M. will 
allot him a 40 percent “bonus” of cars 
over his share of the company’s year’s 
production that he got in 1941. 


Gauging His Present Market 


Second, if the dealer does not al- 
ready know his selling field like a 
book, he must give it the most inten- 
sive analysis he can muster. How else 
can he gauge sales possibilities in it? 

Third, having gotten himself the 
clearest possible new picture of con- 
sumer tastes, this same dealer will pro- 
ceed to add all possible lines with 
which he can fulfill the other needs of 
his present established trade not now 
served from his existing stock. 

In Marshall Field’s, Chicago, for ex- 





* The author of "Where Do You Go From Here” is a Chicago publicity and public 
relations advisor, one of whose clients, for more than ten years, has been the 


American Washer and lroner Manufacturers Association. 


Other accounts have 


included the Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Association and the Air Condi- 


tioning Manufacturers Association. 


Before entering his present field Mr. Shaw 


served for nine years in the advertising department of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. All this has given him wide experience in the problems of manufac- 
turers and the subject of their dealer relations. 
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ample, card tables are beginning to 
take up some of the space occupied not 
so long ago by household appliances. 
Somewhere in that great establishment 
is a buyer who must have realized that 
families, newly compelled to subsist on 
a diet lacking in rubber vitamins, are 
going to obtain their diversion at 
home, instead, with gin rummy and 
Chinese checkers. So he is ready for 
them. 

Fourth, and this is most important 
of all, the dealer who intends to stay 
in business, and to reap the harvest 
that can be his with the arrival of a 
peace-time tomorrow, will establish 
himself now as the service headquar- 
ters of his community, or of his trad- 
ing area. 

There is simple logic in that, even 
though there are dealers who feel that 
service is a necessary evil, an unavoid- 
able consequence of running a retail 
business. 

The dealer who says that the serv- 
ice end of his business is unprofitable, 


reveals thereby that he has not come 
to the point of using it as a means for 


developing the other departments in 
his store. 
What better way can there be for 


maintaining customer goodwill? What 


better gauge of buying power can 


there be, than a store’s live list of 
washer, ironer, vacuum cleaner, range, 


refrigerator owners? 
The resourceful dealer welcomes a 


service call as a means for cementing 
opening the 


customer relations, for 
way to other sales, just as a neighbor- 
hood washer census gives him the 
opportunity not only to sell new 
wringer rolls, for example, but also to 
get women thinking about a dozen un- 
related items which he stocks—and 
which they don’t know he stocks! 

In Seattle, the Puget Sound Power 


and Light Company buys newspaper 


space to urge women to take care of 
their household appliances to make 
them last longer. The reason is obvi- 
otis. The utility has current to sell. But 
who can over-estimate the amount of 
customer goodwill which will be cre- 
ated? And who can deny that the same 
sort of favor-building is within the 
power of any dealer who continues to 
court his trade? 

Who, also, can deny the importance 
of maintaining, and _ strengthening, 
one’s place in the retail field against 
the day when this war ends and goods 





unrestricted 


available in 


again are 
quantities ? 

For when that day comes there will 
be an unique opportunity awaiting the 
dealer who has kept himself in the fore- 
front. He will be in a position to 
take on, once again, the lines he can- 
not obtain now, or may lose tomorrow. 
And he will find himself in the: pleas- 
ant situation of being able to pick and 
choose, as well, from among the many 
new manufacturers who then will be 
contending for his orders. 

Who these new manufacturers will 
be, no dealer can determine today. 


Lessons From World War I 


World War I taught many lessons, 
some already forgotten. But one which 
should be written indelibly for manu- 
facturers and dealers alike is the story 
of seventeen large corporations, all 
manufacturing “household name” prod- 
ucts, all of whom stopped or greatly 
reduced their sales efforts when war 
effort separated them from their pri- 
mary market. 

Six of the seventeen were eventually 
sold out or taken over by competitors. 
One disappeared from business. Two 
went into receivership. One finished 
with only four employees for every 
100 it had before. One was reorgan- 
ized. One ended up with two cus- 
tomers. Three lost their old places of 
leadership, Two discovered that com- 
petitors had made large gains to their 
own great detriment. 

Simultaneously, of course, new lead- 
ers came up from the mass, still others 
evolved “from the blue,” just as one 
of the dramatic merchandising suc- 
cesses of the appliance field in the past 
few years has been a company which 
started from an absolute taw. It should 
be obvious by now that the “household 
names” of the war’s end will be not at 
all necessarily the by-words and the 
buy-words of today. 

And it should be equally obvious by 
now that the rewards of the post-war 
buying era will go fo those dealers who 
have maintained themselves in the 
happy strategic position of being able 
to choose among the hardy survivors 
from today, and the nervy pioneers of 
tomorrow. All such dealers will reap 
the benefits, in fullest measure, of 
utilizing enterprise and vision to span 
the transition period in which they now 
are finding themselves. 
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ON THE AIR! 


Over the Coast-to-Coast CBS Net- 
work, people needing radio service 
will be told time and time again, on 
the G-E Radio News Program, to 
go to qualified service dealers who 
display the emblem of the G-E 
Electronic Radio Tube. 


IN MAGAZINES! 


The public will be directed to deal- 
ers displaying the Pledge Plaque 
of the G-E Electronic Radio Tube 
as qualified to give radio service. 


THROUGH THE MAIL! 


Dealers qualifying under the sign 
of the G-E Electronic Radio Tube 
will be supplied with envelope en- 
closures for mailing to customers 
and prospects. 


AT POINT-OF-SERVICE 
IDENTIFICATION 


To closely identify your store with 
G-E’s powerful national advertis- 
ing program, General Electric of- 
fers dealers an attractive Pledge 
Plaque and a Window or Door 
Decalcomania featuring G-E Elec- 
tronic Radio Tubes. 


IN THE CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


In towns of 50,000 population and 
over, G-E offers you the opportun- 
ity of listing your name under 
G-E’s nationally advertised em- 
blem heading—The Sign of the 
G-E Electronic Radio Tube. 


eB 
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General Electric advertising 


YOUR STORE| f 
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the Public Will be Directed 
to the Sign of 

G-E Electronic Radio tube 

hor Qualipied Sewice 








will direct the public to 
for RADIO SERVICE 





RADIO 
SERVICE 
FOR ALL MAKES 
OUR PLEDGE 


WE GIVE EXPERT 
AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
. 





WE CHARGE FAIR PRICES 
AND ITEMIZE ALL BILLS 


. 
WE GUARANTEE OUR WORE 


a eivn. 











RADIO TUBES 





USE RADIO SERVICE 
TO KEEP YOUR RADIO IDENTITY 


Now that no new radios are being manufactured for the 
duration of the war, you soon will no longer be able to 
advertise radios for sale. 


After you have sold your last radio—what then? The 
answer is—Radio Servicing. 


Every radio owner will want to keep his radio operating 
at peak efficiency—will want it to see him through the 
wartime emergency. 


Radio dealers and servicemen will want to carry on with 
the all-important job of keeping America’s radio sets 
playing. 

Radio servicing, with its increasing volume sales of re- 
placement tubes and parts, will become increasingly im- 
portant as radio sales dwindle. The service business 
offers dealers the opportunity to keep their identity in 
radio and earn a good profit besides. 


So General Electric steps in with a great national ad- 
vertising program specifically designed to direct people 
to your place of business for radio servicing. 


To you as a radio dealer who must face these business 
wartime conditions, this General Electric Radio Service 
Plan is important. Phone, wire, or write your G-E Radio 
Distributor for complete information. 
































SUMMER 


MARKET 


JULY 6-18 
at the 


AMERICAN FURNITURE MART 


“EVERYTHING for the American 
Home’ that's available for today's 
market, will be shown at the Summer 
Market for the dealer who wants to 
stay in business. A study of Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart displays will 


show you many salable products 
for 1942 selling 


Write Today for Admittance Passes 
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House 0f 6000 Parts 


Service A_ Vital 


Factor In 


Building A $100,000 Business 


ROM a $35 beginning to a $100,- 

000 business in twelve years is 

some stride. And the point of spe- 
cial interest is that the service depart- 
ment played an indispensable part in 
building the business of the Tuttle 
Sales Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. 

There was a time when Homer 
Tuttle was a house to house sales- 
man, but his indomitable ambi- 
tion lead him to be a crew manager 
and later a supervisor of sales for a 
vacuum cleaner manufacturer. Spurred 
on by the thought that he could make 
a profitable business by servicing vac- 
uum cleaners, Mr. Tuttle opened his 
own shop in 1930 in the basement of 
his father’s home in the Village ot 
Solway, a suburb of Syracuse, N. Y. 
To say he started on a shoe string is 
to put it mildly . . . $35.00, just enough 
to buy a few parts and paint for a 
sign was his entire capital . . . but he 
had faith in his new venture and 


opened what was later to become 
known as the “House of 6000 Parts.” 

Justifying his judgment he found 
that consumers were eager to find a 
service dealer to keep their vacuum 
cleaners in working condition. They 
were ready and willing to pay for his 
reliable service and consequently the 
little basement in the Village of Sol- 
way became crowded to capacity. He 
began to make money and soon found 
it necessary to move to a bigger and 
better location within the city. Here, 
on South Avenue he took on the line 
of Universal cleaners for sale in addi- 
tion to his service department... 
again he was forced to move to a 
larger store, and finally to his present 
location in the heart of the city of 
Syracuse. 

When Homer Tuttle moved his busi- 
ness to his present location in the 
heavily populated and best shopping 
district of Syracuse he added other 


J. V. Begley, Universal salesman shown with Red Nichols, chief of the washer sales 
and service department of the Tuttle Sales Co. discuss the merits of combining 
service and sales departments. 
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The service department of the 
Tuttle Sales Co., is situated in the 
main part of the store. Left to 
right: Homer Tuttle proprietor, 
Stanley Walker head of the 


vacuum cleaner department. 


lines of merchandise and started a new 
department for the sale of rebuilt clean- 
ers and other electrical appliances. 
One of the first to see the possibilities 
of the new tank type cleaner Mr. Tut- 
tle carefully educated his trade to the 
new device . . . and soon sales were 
stepped up to new high levels. 

He put Stanley Walker, an em- 
ployee in charge of the vacuum cleaner 
service department and detailed Red 
Nichols, another employee to take over 
the washer service and with these men 
at the helm the service departments 
greatly increased prestige for Mr. Tut- 
tle’s business and the “House of 6000 
Parts.” 

Once Mr. Tuttle tried to separate 
the service department from his re- 
tail business, but his customers would 
not have it... they were interested 
in the service department. . . they 
liked to see the counters with the 
hundreds of vacuum cleaners and 
. and so Mr. Tuttle 
moved the service department back to 
the main store ... placing it in the 
basement .. . but even then things 
didn’t work out. To keep public at- 
tention focused on his department he 
found that he had to display his parts 
counter, so again he moved the serv- 
ice department to the main floor where 
it now stands in all its glory . . . just 
as promising a display as his washer, 
ironers, cleaners and other major ap- 
pliances. 

The present emergency has cur- 
tailed the manufacturing of major ap- 
pliances, but Mr. Tuttle is not worried 
in the least. For the past nine years 
he has built up a solid reputation for 
his work by reliable service and care- 
ful advertising. Ask anyone in the 
central part of New York State who 
Homer Tuttle is and he will tell you, 
‘Why he’s the head of the House of 
6000 Parts. .. . We always take our 
appliances to him to be repaired.” 


washer parts. . 
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Here’s what I tell ’em about these 
lamps that “stay brighter longer” 


The customer who is interested in fluorescent lighting pri- 
marily wants to know just one thing — how much light he 
will get for his money. Here are a few of the reasons why 
G-E MAZDA F Fluorescent lamps are better than ever 
before — why they give such dependable service—why they 


stay brighter longer 





IMPROVED OPERATION THROUGHOUT 
LIFE is achieved through safe, 
accurate injection of mercury by 
automatic machines, specially 
designed by G-E engineers. 
GREATER COLOR UNIFORMITY . 
controlled and checked by 


**electric eyes’’ with color filters. 


MORE UNIFORM, EASIER STARTING re- 
sults from exact pressure con- 
trol of argon gas used in lamps. 
MACHINE-DRAWN, HOT-ROLLED GLASS 
TUBES, precisely cut, assure 
straight lamps, proper socket fit. 
BALANCED PERFORMANCE... lamps 
are designed to work in per- 
fect co-ordination with standard 
certified ballasts and starters. 
GREATER UNIFORMITY AND DEPENDA- 
BILITY are assured by constant 
inspections throughout manu- 
facture and a double final in- 
spection before delivery. 


why it pays to look for the G-E mark! 


BETTER PERFORMANCE in service re- 
sults from more complete ex- 
hausting of impure gases. 
SMOOTHER, MORE UNIFORM PHOS- 
PHOR COATING OF CORRECT THICK- 
NESS, resulting from new and im- 
proved manufacturing tech- 
niques, gives lamps better ap- 
pearance and maximum light. 
9 “DOUBLE-COIL” CATHODES help in- 
sure long lamp life and rugged- 
ness. 
10 “BUMP” TESTED to assure sturdy 
construction. 
1 IMPROVED CATHODES practically 
eliminate occasional early end 
blackening. 
] MORE LIGHT FOR CURRENT CON- 
sumed... the result of over 
60 years of continuous lamp re- 
search and manufacturing ...a 
program that started with Edi- 
son’s first lamp. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ETL Plant Bought 
By Employees 


NEW YORK—The plant and equipment 
of Electrical Testing Laboratories have 
been acquired through purchase by a new 
corporation, Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., organized by a group of for- 
mer employees and headed by Preston S. 
Millar, president, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Mr. Millar recently. 
Electrical Testing Laboratories was dis- 
solved recently and is now in the process 
of liquidation. 





Preston S. Millar, president Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories, Inc. 


The new corporation takes over the 
sight story and basement plant at 79th 
Street and East End Avenue, New York 
City, and the dissolved company’s equip- 
ment there and elsewhere. It will engage 
in the business of electrical and general 
testing, inspection, research and certifica- 
tion in a wide variety of fields throughout 
the country, with representatives located 
in principal cities. 

The new corporation will certify con- 
formity of products and devices with re- 
quirements of specifications, as those of 
the Federal and State Governments, tech- 
nical bodies and groups of manufacturers. 


Trains Staff to be Jobbers 
SAN FRANCISCO—The Leo J. Mey- 


berg Company of San Francisco is con- 
ducting a training course for its sales 
and staff employees to acquaint them with 
the new lines to be carried following 
conversion of the firm from a strictly mer- 
chandise distributor to a supply whole- 
saler. A basic course in electricity will 
acquaint them with trade terms, functions 
of motors, relays and other equipment. 
This will be followed by talks from fac- 
tory representatives who will coordinate 
this training with product information. 
It is not intended to make the sales per- 
sonnel electrical experts, but to make 
them familiar with background and uses 
of the various items to be carried. 
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San Diego Dealers 
Discuss Problems 


SAN DIEGO—Representatives of some 
100 businesses met recently at an appli- 


ance conference sponsored by the San 
Diego Bureau of Radio and Electrical 
Appliances to consider present prob- 


lems of the industry. Raymond H. Pilson 
of the regional office of. the War Pro- 
duction Board explained government rul- 
ings and answered questions, telling of 
material shortages and revealing how 
frozen appliances may be legally sold. 

In a discussion covering the question 
as to whether or not a dealer should sell 
out or attempt to remain in business, it 
was brought out that the factors of loca- 
tion, overhead, knowledge of the service 
field, store traffic and financial position 
were important in reaching the decision. 
Suggested lines which a dealer might add 
to supplement his electrical business 
ranged from fertilizer to potted plants. 
They included photographic supplies, 
garden tools, ovenware, ladders, ironing 
boards, carpet sweepers, bathroom equip- 
ment (scales, curtains and accessories), 
synthetic or plastic materials, sporting 
goods and work clothes, among other 
items. The type of the business best 
adapted to the particular store was de- 
pendent upon location, store arrangement, 
dealer interest and other factors. It was 
obvious to all that although the present 
supply of electrical appliances could be 
depended upon to maintain some sem- 
blance of business for a certain period, the 
trend cannot be changed and must be 
faced. Discussed also were problems of 
manpower, particularly ways and means 
of maintaining a radio service staff. 








DUQUESNE LIGHT STARTS 3-POINT 
SERVICE CAMPAIGN FOR DEALERS 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—A comprehensive 
three-point service program for the deal- 
ers of the Pittsburgh area was presented 
recently at a manufacturer-distributor 
meeting by the Duquesne Light Co., 
cording to Joseph McKinley, 
dent. 

Estimating that in Allegheny and Bea- 
ver counties alone that there were in use 
over 1,000,000 motor-driven appliances, 
1,000,000 heating devices, 500,000 radio 
sets and countless thousands of portable 
lamps, the power company's program was 
built upon a thorough canvas of 355 elec- 
trical appliance dealers in the area. The 
survey brought out information on appli- 
ances he was at present servicing; per- 
sonnel ; equipment in his shop; delivery of 
parts; ‘and his views on future promotion 
of the service business. 

Answers to the questionnaire revealed 
the following: 


ac- 
vice-presi- 


1. A shortage of trained manpower 
existed. 

2. A good volume of repair business 
existed. 

3. Dealers are no longer restricting 
appliance service to their own makes. 

4. There is difficulty in obtaining in- 
formation on parts. 

5. No uniformity of operation exists. 

6. There is no apparent shortage of 
parts up to the present. 

7. A need for public education exists 
on care and maintenance. 

To remedy of the 


some defects in the 





C. P. Bovard, Duquesne Light's service specialist, examines with a dealer one of the many 
parts catalogs he has assembled in a comprehensive catalog library in the company's 


office. 
service business. 


1942 


This is part of the service Duquesne has set up to help dealers get additional 








present service set-up was the problem 
and, according to T. O. McQuiston, di- 
rector of sales promotion for the utility, 
three major forms of assistance to deal- 
ers are now scheduled: Training man- 
power, supplying information and provid- 
ing public education. 

To furnish manpower, Pittsburgh’s 
trade schools are being enlisted to train 
men in appliance servicing; to overcome 
lack of information on parts, a library 
of parts catalogs has been established at 
the light company’s offices; and to carry 
the story of service to the public, an 
advertising campaign “For major repairs 
see your appliance dealer” will be broad- 
cast through newspapers and radio. 


"Victory Wiring’ New Pro- 
gram of A. W. Bureau 


NEW YORK—A new wartime program 
—“Victory Wiring Systems for Defense 
Homes”—and a related “Check Your Wir- 
ing for Wartime Service” c ampaign, were 
developed at a recent meeting of the Plan 
Committee of the National Adequate Wir- 
ing Bureau, under the chairmanship of 
C. M. Fife of West Penn Power Co. 

\ booklet has been prepared on the 
“Check Your Wiring” theme with factual, 
“how-to” information for consumers. This 
booklet may used by utility represent- 
atives as a basis for personal contacts with 
customers or as a mailing piece. In addi- 
tion, the Pi: in Committee has oked the 
outline of a “Manual of Consumer In- 
formation” on home wiring. This will 
review wiring standards, explanation of 
wartime restrictions on wiring in new and 


be 


existing homes and the need for extra 
care in the use of electric service during 
wartime. Other sections deal with the 
effect inadequate wiring may have on 


appliance operation. 


Red Cross Appliance Repair 
ourse 


SAN FRANCISCO—Under sponsorship 
of the San Francisco Red Cross the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company has inau- 
gurated classes in “Household Repair” for 
the benefit of housewives who wish to aid 
the war effort by keeping their electrical 
equipment in the best of order. The 
course includes three sessions, the first of 
which is devoted to care of equipment, 
the second to repairing appliances and the 
third to specific problems of air raid 
periods, including methods of blackout. 
The course has been made an official part 
of the civilian defense program in San 
Francisco. 
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25-YEAR MARK FOR BERNICE LOWEN—A cake gleaming with 25 electric lights marked 
the quarter-century anniversary of Miss Bernice Lowen, Hotpoint's first home economist, 
at Edison General Electric Appliance Co. May 20. That long ago she came up from 
St. Louis and started the waterless electrical cooking that later medical science was to 
hail as the great savior of vitamins. Shown with Miss Lowen, at her right, is Miss Clara 
Jahn, who heads the Hotpoint home economics department. 


BOB PETRIE DIES N.E.W.A. 





ROBERT |. PETRIE WILLARD J. PARKER 
CIN¢ ATI, O.—Robert I. Petrie NEW YORK—Willard Justin Parker 
e-| ta general sales manager las been made acting managing director 
i 4 g d The Cros- of National Electrical Wholesaler Asso- 
le ( ation, and one of the best- jation, replacing E. Donald Toles, who 
KI \ wut electrical applian e | has retired 
é d sudden! ( innati on | For the past 25 years Mr. Parker has 
Frida lay 8, aft " He been engaged in organizing and directing 
was 47 irs old the activities of national trade associations 
I ] ears va mnected with Prior to trade association management, 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, ad Mr. Parker was engaged in the Mortgage 
vancing through several responsible posi Investment Security business and coal 
tion ! e became ales manage! mining in Cleveland and New York. Mr. 
From 1938 until he joined The Crosley Parker is a former president of the New 
Corporat n July, 1940 Vas presi York Trade Association Executives, hav- 
dent and general manager of the Barlow ing been an official in that organization 
and) =Seelig Manufacturing Company, for many years, as well as being a mem- 
I Wis lire subsidiary, | ber of the American Trade Association 
the Ame n Ironing Machine Company, Executives. He is a former vice-president 
Algonquit of the National Republican Club 






NO NEW MERCHANDISE 





For the first time of publishing 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, this issue goes to 


press without the description of a single new 


in 26 years 


appliance brought out during the current month. 
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"V-MEN" AT WORK—To study the problems of nutrition, these laboratory scientists are 


shown preparing uniform samples of vegetables in an electric blender. 


The complete 


mixing process is done in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide to prevent vitamin loss 


because of oxygen in the air. 


TWO "VITAMIN" 
MOVIES RELEASED 
BY WESTINGHOUSE 


MANSFIELD, OHIO—Two new sound 
motion pictures which dramatize the 
efforts to science to get the greatest nutri- 
tive value from food through proper cook- 
ing and refrigeration methods are being 
released by the Visual Educational Sec- 
tion of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

To portray scientific research in the 


field of nutrition, a 17-minute movie 
titled “V-Men” shows the actual lab- 
oratory tests which determine the effect 


of different cooking methods on natural 
vitamins in vegetables. 

“This story of ‘protective cooking’ illus- 
trates how many commonly accepted 
cooking habits destroy the vitamin con- 
tent in our foods before they ever reach 
the dining room table,” explains J. G. 
Jaird, Westinghouse Director of Visual 
Education. “Such old-fashioned methods 
as using water to cover vegetabies and 
violent boiling were scientifically tested in 
comparison with modern protective pro- 
picture discloses the dra- 
matic results of this research.” The pic- 
ture is solely educational and is available 
for use in schools and colleges, women’s 
cooking schools and other organ- 
izations 

In full color, the 
sillion Enemies,” 


26 minute film, “40 
explains the basic prin- 
refrigeration which affect the 
health- giving qualities in foods. 

Because of war restrictions on refrige r- 
ator manufacture, this movie is proving 
of particular interest because it also tells 
how to get more service from any re- 
frigerator and how to make it last longer. 
Proper methods of loading a refrigerator 
so as to preserve the different types of 
food are shown in detail. 


51°% Own Refrigerators 
In New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS—A report from the 
residential electrical and gas market sur- 
vey made recently in New Orleans re- 
veals that refrigerator saturation today 
in the Crescent City is 51.1 percent. 

Less than $1,500 incomes are the big 
market for the future as revealed by the 
following breakdown: 


Percent 
Using 
92.5% 
95.0% 


Income 
$7,200 up 
4,000 to $7,199 


2,500 to 3,999 87.5% 

1,500 to 2,499 67.3% 

Under $1,500 30.6% 
JUNE, 


This scene is taken from the motion picture 











"V-Men.” 





RIGHT FOOD IN THE RIGHT PLACE—The 
importance of storing your weekly food sup- 
ply in the right place to preserve its full 
nutritive value is emphasized by this house- 
wife in the motion picture "40 Billion Ene- 
mies." 





Fluorescent Association Certifies 
Local Contractors 


NEW YORK—Because of the fact that 
proper installation quite as well as ap- 
proved components is required for satis- 
factory cold-cathode fluorescent lighting, 
the Fluorescent Lighting Association is 
now ready to certify or approve local 
lighting contractors who can meet the 
qualifications of contractor-member. This 
type of lighting, which can be effectively 
installed without reflectors or fixtures, is 
filling a real need, not met by the usual 
fluorescent fixtures. 


Western Market Aug. 3-8 


San Francisco announces the scheduling 
of a Western Fall Market to be held at 
the Western Merchandising Mart, August 
3 to 8, the theme being “Essential Service” 
for Victory. Events will include the fur- 
niture market, floor coverings, radio and 
appliance show, housewares, lamp and 
giitwares show, curtain and drapery show, 
and linens, domestics and drapery mar- 
ket. The program will feature talks from 
government officials and prominent indus- 
try leaders, bringing the membership up 
to date on current rulings and require- 
ments to fit into the victory drive, 
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THE WAR ENDS AN APPLIANCE PRODUCTION ERA AT THE FACTORIES 


Last Speed Queen Off the Lines 


“The Last One Until We've Won." That was the sentiment expressed by Barlow & 
Seelig Mfg. Co., officials as the final Speed-Queen washer rolled from the assembly 
line recently, winding up production. Complete conversion to war production is now 
the Speed Queen objective. Shown here speeding the last Speed Queen built on its 
way to a dealer are (from the right) H. A. Bumby, president, Wm. Behnke, foreman 
of the assembly line, and R. A. Fish, plant superintendent. 


Last Maytag Rolls Off Assembly Line 


President Fred Maytag II and workers are shown with the last Maytag washer to be 
manufactured for the duration. This Model R, serial number 415,305, rolled off the 
assembly line April 14. Since last August, the Maytag Company has converted a sub- 
stantial part of its facilities to production of war material. 








Send-Off for Last G-E Refrigerator 


During April a group of G-E factory employees crowded around the last refrigerator 
off the line. A. M. (Mike) Sweeney manager of the refrigeration section and other 
executives addressed the workers who have stopped making G-E refrigerators to pro- 
duce war goods. 
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Last Norge Presented to Selfridge Field 


Norge division, Borg-Warner Corp. has presented the last refrigerator to be produced 
for the duration to the men of Selfridge Field; a special plaque notes that the unit is 
marked for future installation in U. S. headquarters in Tokio. Presentation was made 
by vice-president M. G. O'Harra to Selfridge executive officer Major W. C. Ingram. 


Last Meadows Washer Benefits Red Cross 


Meadows Mfg. Company, Bloomington, Ill., halted production of washers May 15. The 
final washer was presented to Ensenbergers' Bloomington appliance and furniture firm, 
who will award it to some housewife under a plan designed to net $500 for the Red 
Cross. Left to right: |. N. Merritt, president; Mayor Mark B. Hayes; and Luther 
Thompson, Meadows’ oldest employees. 


Radios of Peace Step Aside for Radios of War 


The Crosley Corp. is rapidly converting its facilities to production of the more com- 
plicated apparatus required by the U. S. armed services in war operations. Crosley 
executives were on hand to witness the end of peace-time radio operations when the 
last domestic model came off the line. Left to right: Ben Roe, manager of distribution; 
George E. Smith, vice-president, manufacturing division; and J. H. Rasmussen (right) 
manager of appliance division. 
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Grand’s many features were 

not only designed for sales 
appeal... they were engineered to give the consumer supe- 
rior gas range service. The result is that Grand’s many 
practical features do sell the range. Econo-speed burners 
guaranteed for life, extra storage capacity . . . and dozens 
more that make selling easier, quicker and more profitable. 


Grand’s Exclusive SAFE-TEE-KEE 


Here's protection against the accidental turning on 
of burners .. . and a real fuel conservation aid. The 
handy removable key locks off the gas supply when 
range is not in use. Gas can’t escape or burn need- 
lessly. Appeals especially to customers who have 
small children 





iron, placed to maintain 100% efficiency. 
Provides automatic oven lighting with a 
long life of service and the assurance of ex- 
tra kitchen safety. 


: Can't be blown out by drafts. Made of cast 
CW 
NON 





Grand Gas Ranges 


DIVISION OF THE CLEVELAND CO-OPERATIVE STOVE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


i ex ¢ ay 
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WAR ENDS PRODUCTION ERA 





Last Kelvinator 


As the last Kelvinator came off the line en- 
thusiastic workmen and women autographed 
the cabinet and signaled ‘V-for Victory.” 
The plants of the company are being rapidly 
converted for important war work. 


Last Easy Washer Brings 
$16,500 ''Price”’ 


The last Easy washer, offered as a prize 
in a plant-wide War Stamp and Bond Drive, 
brought in $16,500 in sales to employees 
of the Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Mrs. Elvira Fitten, the winner, 
is shown with the last washer, which carries 
signature of employees. Mrs. Fitten is a 
war worker in the Drill press department 
of Easy, which is nqw converted to 100% 
war materials production. 





Bendix No. 325,677 
The last Bendix automatic home laundry to come down the line until after the war. To 
the left of the Bendix is T. W. Hardy, plant manager; on the extreme right, J. S. Sayre, 
president. Employees form the background. Since the first week in May the plant has 
been converted to 100%, war production. 
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STUDY WARTIME 
LIGHTING NEEDS 





Nela Park Sessions Attended 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—At least 100 
utility lighting directors from various 
parts of the country attended a 3-day con- 
ference on “Wartime Responsibilities” at 
General Electric Institute, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, May 11, 12, and 13. 

This conference was devoted to lighting 
activities for the national emergency, to 
ligitting for production and protection .. . 
to store, home, and blackout lighting. 

A somewhat similar “school” was held 
at the Nela Park G.E. Institute for five 
days from April 20 to the 24th. That 
wartime lighting course was arranged 
expressly for lighting service men and 
engineers. More than twenty-five main 
subjects were covered by Nela Park en- 
gineers and sales executives. Funda- 
mentals in lighting practice were reviewed 
in the week’s first half. The last half 
of the course, advanced, stressed more 
production in wartime industry and black- 
out procedure. 








Yours for Victory! 





Courageous, aggressive, resource 
ful, this determined youth symbol 
izes the indomitable spint that has 
won every war America has had 
to fight lessons. Your porcelain enameled 

To help serve him and his mil range, refrigerator and other sheet 
lions of comrades, practically our metal equipment will be better for 
entire production is going int wartime research 


special-quality iron and s It is this standard we're all fight 


CROSLEY DISTRIBUTORS 
HELP DEALERS GET 
NEW LINES be cor tka wet oops” © Ee coercing ere 


: CINCINNATI, O.—Crosley  distribu- e This ARMcO advertisement and win vietoris, Bey omg a 
Y tors are, with the help of The Crosley d M 1 ' 

Corporation, maintaining their volume of appeared on May 19, 1917. 
sales through the addition to their appli- 
ance lines of many other products which 
have not been limited in their sale by 
government restrictions. 

When the government restricted sales 
of certain types of merchandise, the sales 
department set about systematically to 
investigate the lines of other manufac- * 
turers in an effort to find goods that ‘ 
would not be restricted. As rapidly as 
these lines were found, Crosley distribu- 


When peace comes the Arsico 
Stainless Stee! in your kitchen sink, 
in your pots and pans will be 
Stronger and tougher from its battle 











tors —_ —— and ‘oe ge a nee ® This 1942 ARMCcO advertise- 
to obtain the unrestricted merchandise. : 

When the company realized the time l 2 ment appears in The Saturday 
was not far off when household radios Evening Post, May 30th; 
and refrigerators could no longer be . Time, May 18th; and Better 

‘ manufactured, it inaugurated programs to = : 

ag help Crosley distributors find additional » Homes and Gardens, July. 
we, lines to sell. 

sted Crosley distributors were also given 

= a new improved line of radio receivers e*<., 

eed in reasonable volume during the early 

~ months of 1942 which supported their 

Bn programs until the new products could be 


gotten under way. 


d/o A 300-line advertisement in the “Busi- 

ness Opportunities Section” of the New e Told through two wars— 
York Times proved to be one of the most 

effective means of locating manufacturers 

of unrestricted merchandise and brought 
forth a great many replies from the manu- 


facturers in widely diversified fields. the story aot basic metal quality 


60-75 Take On New Lines 











As the result of contacts obtained from 


this advertisement, more than 60 of 75 Pp ‘ ’ : 
Crosley distributors have taken on new ERHAPS the best way to judge what a ARMCO advertisement to the right above 
lines of products. These products include : : . . , - : 
roo pF cma lamps “a lighting equip- company will do in the future is to consider specifically mentions refrigerators, ranges 
ment, Panelite, wallboards and chests, : : r ; . 
paint, furniture, china, unpainted wooden its record in the past. ARMCO kept po celain and other products as examples of the high 
furniture, work clothes, phonograph enameled products in the public mind right standard of living you played a big part 
records, coal stoves, ice boxes, mirrors : ba Wied © : : 
and specialty glass products. through the First World War. We're sticking in creating. 

After the sales department had pioneered : : : A ia F 
in helping its distributors to find new to the same policy in this war. Like the advertising of your suppliers, 
: oe eats «tn ively easy for thes . . oe . . 
aS pay ange oat hg we The 1942 advertisement reproduced here this advertising is trying to protect the 
been opened for them. Most of them : ; i to : 
followed the example that the company is one of a series des gned potential market for your 
had set for them by going out and finding help you. It tells more than products and our metals when 
other new products for themselves. 3 ais - ‘ 

Many Crosley distributors attended the six and a half million people this war is over. 
spring market in Chicago checking on the 2 . - 
furniture lines particularly. Because of that the sheet metal for your 


the necessity of handling a widely-diversi- 


fied line of products, these distributors products is now going into 


The American Rolling Mill 


have become more and more interested equipment for warplanes, Company, 1851 Curtis Street, 
To in merchandise shows and exhibits in b hi Th mi tet ah 

which they can see new lines. Practically combat cars, warships. e 1 
em without exception they are showing un- 


usual determination in their efforts to stay 
in business for the duration of the war. 
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for Fuel Economy in 
Recommend Heaters 
with the “MV aporizing 


type Oil Burner. . . 
and 


Dependable 
Controls... 


Wartime Heating in homes, camps, 
barracks spotlights demand for LOW 
COST oil-burning circulators that can be 
installed in a hurry. These heaters offer 
oil conservation, more heat per pound of 
appliance, and when equipped with A-P 
Dependable Oil Controls, service-free 
heating operation. 


Your circulator line will fit America’s 
Oil Program better if it uses the VAPOR- 
IZING TYPE OIL BURNER. Then you can 
be sure of “MORE HEAT PER POUND 
OF METAL.” The majority of these pack- 
age heating units use A-P DEPENDABLE 
OIL CONTROL VALVES. This is further 
assurance of fuel economy, contro] con- 
venience, dependable heating, trouble- 





free operation. 


A-P Dependable Controls offer you many dis- 
tinct sales advantages in Wartime Heating. Use these 
advantages to assure YOUR customers of modern 
low-cost heat 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NoRTH THIRTY — SECOND sTReeT 


MILWAUKEE ® WISCONSIN 


PEPE RSE 


vil oe 





At G-E's Wartime Lighting Conference 








L. R. Cole and W. H. Merrifield of West Penn Pr., and Richard Large of Duquesne 
Light Co., and Al Dick of Keystone Pub. Service. 
























W. A. D. Evans of Nela Park; H. B. Stearns of New England Power Service Co.; 


R. B. Brown of Boston Edison Co., and Freeman Barnes of Nela. 





Fred Brown of Central N. Y. Pr. Co.; 
and F. A. Kolb of Duquesne. 


Helen McKinlay of Nela -Park and 
Marquitta Dygart of Detroit Edison. 


JUNE, 
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An Object Lesson in Better Nutrition 


Scores of homemakers crowd around Mrs. Julia Kiene, head of the Department of 
Defense Nutrition and Home Economics for the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 


facturing Company, after the initial meeting of the Country's first 
Victory" Club for war plants in Mansfield, Ohio. 


“Health for 
The purpose of the club is to 


raise the health level of employees through better nutrition. | 


Nutrition Program Now 
Available to All Plants 


MANSFIELD, OHIO — After three 
months of successful operation in the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company plant in Mansfield, Ohio the 
country’s first Health for Victory” Club 
program in war plants has now been 
expanded into a national activity and is 
ready to be carried to all industrial plants 

Made up of wives, mothers, sisters, and 
landladies too, of Westinghouse workers, 
the club was inaugurated on the premise 
that the health of the worker could be 
improved through better nutrition. Its 
purpose is to reduce the number of man- 
hours lost due to illness and to aid vital 
war production. 

So successful has been its acceptance 
among Westinghouse workers’ wives that 
the merchandising division of the company 
has built a national program which is 
being carried through utilities to indus- 
trials throughout the country. The entire 
field organization, the men who formerly 
sold refrigerators, ranges, washers, etc 
have been assigned to this important task 
of taking the program to utilities, and 
assisting in its presentation to war plants 

These field men were recently called 
into Mansfield by T. J. Newcomb, sales 
manager, for a three day session to learn 
the details of the plan and to review the 
promotional material which has been pro- 
duced to support it 

Monthly nutrition 
housewives of war plant workers con 
ducted by utility home economists and 
monthly menu-recipe booklets constitute 
the chief features of the Health for Vic- 
tory Club. Prepared by the Westinghous 
Home Economics Institute under the 
direction of Mrs. Julia Kiene, these book 
lets contain recipes and menus for each 
day of the month. They are based on a 
minimum weekly food budget for a family 
of five. In their preparation consideration 
is given to latest food market conditions, 
seasonal food factors, and workers re- 
quirements 


meetings for the 


How “Health for Victory" Club was 


Organized 


\ $10.72 basket of groceries gave Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, manager of the Westing- 
house Home Economics Institute, the idea 
for the “Health for Victory” Club 
Watching a young couple buying their 
week’s supply of food in a local market 


she was impressed by the fact that they 
The only 


bought food but not health. 
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fresh food in their basket was 78 cents 
worth of meat, six lemons, six oranges 
and one head of lettuce. The young wife 
was pale and the baby she carried in her 
arms was listless. The husband’s clothes 


| indicated that he was a well paid factory 


worker, but he did not overly- 
healthy 

Realizing here was a man who repre- 
sented one of the 17 men who are behind 
every man on the firing line and on whom 
the country depends for peak war pro- 
duction, Mrs. Kiene pondered over the 
problem, and came up with the idea of 
organizing a club for homemakers of 
employees to help them with their food 
and menu problems. 


seem 


Stresses Washer's 


Role in Health 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Industry-wide 
support of the Federal Security Admin- 
istration’s national nutrition program was 
pledged recently by John M. Wicht, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, on behalf. of the 
American Washer and Ironer Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which he heads. The 
plan to strengthet 1 the nation’s health by 
promoting better nutrition, as perfected 
by Paul V. McNutt, FSA head and di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, will serve to mobi- 
lize the man and woman power of the 
entire nation, President Wicht pointed 
out 

“Health is 
nance will 


fundamental and its mainte- 
settle the fate of the entire 
war production effort, so it is easy to 
realize how important is this element of 
Director McNutt’s campaign,” Mr. Wicht 
said. “In time of war, efforts to pre- 
serve the national health must be doubled 
and redoubled. Sickness then causes loss 
of productive time and epidemics rudely 
thre aten great sections of the population. 
“It is right here that our Association 
fits into Mr. McNutt’s program, for 
cleanliness is a first requisite to health. 
The use of washers and ironers by their 
20,000,000, owners, many of them on 
farms, saving enormous expenditures of 
labor and time, is a direct contribution 
to the Defense and Health Services.” 


Wilson on Arbitration Board 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Charles E. Wil- 
son, president, General Electric Company, 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of the American Arbitration Association, 
Lucius R. Eastman, chairman of the board 
of that Association, announced recently. 
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When America has en ough 


BLACKSTONE WILL 
BUILD WASHERS AGAIN 


The last Blackstone Washer has come off our 
production line. Now every wheel that moves 
in our plants is doing so to help win this war. 
When America has accomplished what it has set: 
out to do—when we no longer need the tools 
of War—then, and only then, will Blackstone 
Build Washers Again. The same machinery and 
human effort which once worked to make living 
easier, are now working to make living safer. 
BLACKSTONE CORPORATION, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


A Division of Jamestown Metal Equipment Co., Inc. 



































BLACKSTONE 


PRODUCT 
AMERICAS OLDEST WASHER manusacTuaen 
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One reason why users are so 
enthusiastic about Proctor is 
service. Authorized Proctorserv- 
ice stations, from coast to coast, 
are now serving dealers and 
their customers. Genuine Proc- 
tor repair parts and factory- 





















WPB-OPA Orders 
0 
. CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 

DET 
the | 
EN Retail Inventory Control ret prevented other retailers from epee 
obtaining enough merchandise to serve pe 
_ a) ETAIL trade throughout the their customers.” dee ¢ 
DD) country was considerably startled Great interest and many protests Borg 

by a statement in Washington dated were occasioned by this release. A fifty- 

| May 21 on the limitation of inven- week later the following story was = 

| tories. An account in the New York carried by the Wall Street Journal, natio 

Times of that date is in part as which is reassuring in that govern- Th 

follows: ment agencies have come to recognize at } 

| “The forthcoming limitation of all the difficulties which such an order as “tt 

1 wes told fo bring it to the Proctor inventories to ‘practicable working at first outlined would entail. well. 
cuthorized service stotion. minimums’ was announced today by “Retail associations were assured instr 
the War Production Board. The _ that the proposed inventory control of in 

proposed regulations, it was said, will order will be modified and discussed pe 

specifically curb inventories of all types with representative distributors before pers 

of merchandise to assure quantities it is issued. depa 

on hand are reasonable and that equi- Chairman Nelson of the War Pro- tion 

table distribution among dealers is pro- duction Board said the order will not = 

vided for. be issued for a number of weeks and TI 

The present plan is to set an over-_ will not become operative for several and 

all dollar limitation on inventories of months thereafter. He urged the re- to c 

goods for sale. This will mean that tailers and wholesalers to bring their — 

the retailer or wholesaler whose inven- inventories into line with the provi- serv; 

tory shows excesses in one or more. sions of priority regulation No. 1, new 

lines will be prevented from purchas- which prohibits the accumulation of it is 

ing other lines which he may wish to stocks beyond a reasonable working a) 

replenish, minimum. of 1 

Surveys conducted by the board’s in- In a letter to the National Retail lectt 

ventory and requisitioning branch have Drygoods Association and the Ameri- — 

| disclosed that money which retailers can Retail Federation, Mr. Nelson said oak 

| would once have invested in washing that the early draft of the plan “would mec 

machines, vacuum cleaners or other work severe hardships on many firms tus 

| durable consumers’ goods now unavail- and unduly disturb the normal flow of rey 

| able has been used to buy excess quan- goods into the hands of the public, yo 





Here it is, Madam, as good 


as new. Keep it toasting. 


.--for the Duration! 


A dealer who obtains parts 
and service through Proctor 
Authorized Service Stations is 
invoiced by station and may, in 
turn, bill customer. 

Proctor authorized service 
stations are listed in classified 
sections of their local telephone 





tities of other goods. Artificial short- 
ages have thus been created which 


and there was no intent of issuing this 
order in that form.” 


Utilities Excess Stocks for Extensions to Housing Projects 


HE WPB has notified electric 

utilities that it has worked out 
plans for using materials in excess 
stocks of utilities in marking electric 
extensions to housing projects. 


To conserve critical materials 


Henceforth the WPB will not grant 
authority for the purchase of such ma- 
terial in the open market for use in 
extensions to housing projects. All 
such material must come from excess 
stocks now on hand. These measures 
were taken because of the shortage of 
critical materials, especially copper. 

As a part of this plan, the WPB 


must make application to the WPB, as 
Order P-46 requires WPB approval 
for extensions in excess of 250 feet. 
If the WPB approves the application, 
the utility will be authorized to use ma- 
terials from its own stock or to acquire 
them from another utility company. 

The Administrative Letter also noti- 
fied utilities of a new WPB require- 
ment that no new housing project be 
started prior to obtaining approval for 
extensions of utility services. These 
services include not only electric serv- 
ice but also other utilities, including 
gas and water. 

In order to reduce the quantity of 



















‘ power branch has received from elec- critical materials used in making elec- 9 
trained service will continue to directories (under “Electrical tric utilities reports on their excess tric, gas, and water extensions to hous- F 
be readily available; easily ob- Appliances’’). Look for the stocks of wire and other materials. It ing projects, the WPB power branch : 
tainable, insuring no delay in Proctor service station emblem is preparing a catalogue of such stocks has reduced the allowable weights of i 
repairing Proctor appliances. in the “yellow” pages. —copper wire, distribution transform- materials and distances for such ex- ‘ 
; } ers, and meters—which will be fur- tensions. \ 
Ifinterested in service nished to all electric utilities. The new standards apply to houses 
Parag: hse ay When a utility wishes to make an_ on which construction began after 
oat orie Company, Saline extension of more than 250 feet it April 22, 1942. 
ELE—ELE Division, Proctor & 
ig at Schwartz, Inc., Third , ‘ ; ’ 
\ electrical Appl Street and Hunting Changed Designs, Substitutes, Asked in Fluorescent Fixtures 
\ ¥. cen Park Avenue, Phila- 
ances \ PRO ‘ delphia, Pennsylvania. : 
vy serve ANUFACTURERS of industrial positions, special bonded papers, plas- 
.. wee fluorescent lighting fixtures have tics, and glass. 
ag gavel R been requested by the building ma- A number of sample fixtures using 
wrr..& Eyre site and terials branch of the WPB to use _ substitute materials have already been 
w Freat nS ere” iron nthe WON penne E open-end reflectors and in other ways completed. It is expected that light- 
, danad STEN “a one gp To GET nf to change their designs in order to ing results will be as efficient as those 
jenetton ov OF saa | cer £8 8 60 at tantie 1978 reduce steel consumption. obtained when metal reflectors are 
ES aa we 0 | 28 5 erg 60 avon 7-588 Investigation has revealed at least used, but in general, the reflectors 
iets age See five possibilities: pressed wood com- made from substitute materials will 
oa Noe + | eagents & ROBERT 1 erqraee 1.4829 position boards, cement-asbestos com- have a limited life. 
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New Norge Service 
Manual 


DETROIT, MICH.—Launching one of 
the most effective attacks yet devised 
against the major problem faced today 
by almost all appliance dealers and dis- 
tributors, that of training raw recruits for 
the service department, Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation has released a 
fifty-page service school instructors man- 
ual outlining in detail a complete program 
for a series of brief but hard-hitting 
national service schools. 

The schools will shortly be under way 
at Norge distributors’ headquarters in 
every part of the country and in the shops 
of hundreds of leading Norge dealers, as 
well. So thorough is the work of the 
instructors’ manual in outlining the course 
of instruction and in detailing the demon- 
stration and shop work procedure to 
accompany the lectures that a minimum of 
personal supervision by the Norge service 
department will be necessary. Consulta- 
tion on any unusual problems encountered 
will nevertheless be available from the 
tactory. 

The manual provides a complete plan 
and set of “instructions for the instructor” 
to cover an intensive school of two days’ 
duration, the maximum amount of time 
which it is found can be devoted by most 
service executives to the task of initiating 
new department employees. Necessarily, 
it is jam-packed with vital information 
on everyone of its fifty pages. 

Broken down into four sections, three 
of which are almost wholly devoted to 
lectures, blackboard demonstrations and 
instructor’s use of equipment, a compre- 
hensive treatment of theory of refriger- 
ation, description and function of the 
mechanical parts of refrigeration appara- 
tus in general, and a more detailed 
description of the Norge systems is given 
in the first day of the school. The second 
day is devoted to a practical laboratory 





exercise in the more common service 
operations, outlined in section IV of the 
book and performed for the most part by 
the students. Theory and practice are 
thus forcibly united at the end of the 
course. 

The first Norge service schools are 
currently being conducted; others are 
about to start or are starting as this goes 
to press. Reports on the progress of the 
schools and on the effectiveness of the 
plan as demonstrated by the work of 
school graduates will be released from 
time to time through the office of Norge 
service manager J. R. Cameron. 


PG&E Sells to Dealers 


SAN FRANCISCO—In order to assist 
dealers who find themselves caught short 
by government rulings, the Pacific Gas 
and Electrical Company is permitting re- 
tailers in its territory to purchase from 
its stock of major appliances on hand so 
long as these are available. These ac- 
commodation sales are limited to cooking, 
heating and water heating equipment, and 
supplier’s franchise restrictions are being 
maintained. 


Emerson in Radio Parts Business 


The Emerson Radio and Phonograph 
Corporation, New York City, has just 
announced a complete line of quality re- 
placement radio parts for servicing all 
makes of sets on the market. 

Comprehensive in scope, the line-up of 
Emerson Parts includes radio receiving 
tubes, ballast tubes, radio pilot lights, 
flashlight bulbs, condensers of all types, 
resistors, resistance line cords, shielded 
I. F. transformers, varied phonograph 
equipment, speakers, transformers, volume 
controls, drive belts, etc. 


B&W Goes In rm Paint 





The B and W Distributing Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., Hotpoint distributors, have 
gone into the paint business in a big way. This decision was arrived at by partners 
Frank Broucek and Gene White after considering a number of different lines. Paint 
seemed best able to fit into the existing picture and steps were taken to launch a 


campaign directed at sub-dealers, contractors and the general public. 


Within two 


weeks of opening the new department a Color Styling Show staged by B & W was 
attended by nearly 400 women and a week later a similar affair was attended by nearly 


100 painting contractors. 
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DO THEY EVER COME BACK? 


T’S not easy to come back once you're out of the picture. 
That’s why most leading appliance dealers are deter- 
mined to keep their doors open for the duration. Not 
perhaps to make big profits now. But to be sure of a leading 
position again when the war is over. For such dealers, Easy 
has an important message. 
The EASY GUARANTEED WARTIME SERVICE PLAN 
| can go a long way toward helping you survive. This plan 
, is no get-rich-quick scheme. It pays off only in proportion 
to the effort you put into it. But it does give you a chance to make a minimum 
dependable income of $3 to $4.50 a year from every washer owner in your trad- 
ing area. And for many dealers, an extra $2000 or $3000 a year is all they need 
to make ends meet. 







| CLOSED FOR 
THE 


This plan will also heip to increase your sales of repair parts by establishing you 
as the leading service dealer of your area. But what will mean even more to many 
a dealer is the fact that the plan gives him a chance to keep his sales personnel 
on his own payroll in a sales-type job for the duration. 


And that’s not all! Easy Guaranteed Y/artime Service offers other advantages 
equally important in the long run. It will keep you in contact with the washer 
owners of today who will be the prospects of tomorrow. And it will win you 
recognition as the ‘“‘washer headquariers’”’ of your community—recognition that 
will be worth more than any other asset when the war is over. 

This plan has already been thor- 
oughly tested. It has found immediate 
consumer acceptance because it fills 
a basic consumer need. And every 
detail—from locating prospects to 
making collections—has been care- 
fully worked out for you. All you have 
to do is take the tools we give you— 
(including a promotional plan, a 
record system, a factory training pro- 
gram)—and put ’em to work! 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 











Easy Guaranteed Wartime Service is 
available to key Easy dealers, and toa 
limited number of other dealers who 
we believe can take advantage of it. 
If you are determined to stay in busi- 
ness now so you can cash in tomor- 
row—and if you believe the Easy 
Guaranteed Wartime Service Plan 
can help you, then write today! Ask 
for free plan book giving details! 


FAS Y WASHING MACHINE 
CORP., SYRACUSE_N. Y. 
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MUNITIONS 
HAVE TAKEN 
THEIR PLACE 


CAVALIER production 
lines and Cavalier’s veteran 
workers are all-out on new jobs 
today. The manufacture of vital 
war materials has replaced the 
manufacture of the Cavalier 
Ranges that won such immedi- 
ate acceptance throughout the 
industry, in just a few short 
years. Cavalier has been de- 
livering munitions for months 
now—ahead of schedule—and 
our facilities are being increas- 
ingl; .tilized for Victory pro- 
duction. Later—when Cavalier 
Ranges again take their place 
on Cavalier assembly lines you 
can expect a new, even better 
product—for research goes on 


even when production can't. 


Cavalies 


ELECTRIC RANGES 


& WATER HEATERS 


Caval ier Corporation 
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New Positions of the Month 








Westinghouse 


Election of four Westinghouse execu- 
tives to the rank of vice president is an- 
nounced by G. H. Bucher, president of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company following action by the 
Board of Directors. 

They are Andrew H. Phelps of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., manager of purchases and 
traffic; Osborne of Philadelphia, 
Pa., manager of the steam division; Frank 
C. Reed, of Jersey City, N. J., president 
of the Westinghouse Electric Elevator 
Company, a subsidiary; and Walter C. 
Evans of Baltimore, Md., general man- 
ager of radio, x-ray and broadcasting 
divisions. All the new vice presidents 
will continue in their present executive 
posts. 





ANDREW H. PHELPS 


Andrew H. Phelps, general manager 
of purchases and traffic joined Westing- 
house on January l, 1937, coming from 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
where, for seven years, he served as sales 
manager and director of public relations. 

Mr. Phelps was born at Steele City, 
Neb. He attended the Georgia Southern 
Military College at Bainbridge, Ga., and 
was a student of accounting and law at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Accountancy. 


| For five years he served as business man- 


ager of the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A.; then 
became field manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. For 


| ten years he had charge of all the dis- 


trict offices and the field force of the 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1919 he served 
as executive secretary of the International 
Trade Conference at Washington. 

J. O. Hoeffler, central district range 
and water supervisor for Westinghouse at 


Mansfield, O., has been transferred to 
| Cincinnati to take charge of the opera- 
tions of the newly-acquired company- 


| 





owned appliance distributorship there 





J. O. HOEFFLER 


The Kelley-Mason Co., former Westing- 
house appliance distributor there, has dis- 
continued business. Offering service facil- 
ities will be an important part of his 
operation for the present. 


Wes'inghouse Electric Supply 


The Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company announced the appointment of 
Roy L. Brown, of Indianapolis, to suc- 
ceed Henry Czech as manager of its 
Northern District, with headquarters in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Czech has 
been promoted to managership of the 
Company’s Northwest District, with 
offices at Chicago. 





Mr. Brown will direct sales adminis- | 


tration in the Northern District, which 
includes branch offices at Madison, 5t. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Gar Wood 


G. A. 
Industries, Inc., Detroit, has announced 
that Frank H. Dewey, general manager 
of the Gar Wood Air Conditioning Divi- 
sion, has been elected a vice president of 
the company. 


Hygrade-Sylvania 


Appointment of R. P. Almy to man- 
ager of Renewal Radio Tube Sales was 
announced today by C. W. Shaw, general 
sales manager of the Radio Tube Division 
of the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation. 
Announcement was made at the same 
time of the appointment of A. R. Oliver 
to field sales manager of the Renewal 
Tube Sales Division. 


BARLOW & SEELIG 


C. D. Staples has joined OPA, working 
out of the Cleveland office, into West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio. Mr. Staples has been in the 





C. ND. STAPLES 


washer and ironer business for over 22 
years, and prior to joining OPA he 
covered a large part of the U. S. for 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., as special 
contact man. 


Chicago Housewares Men Elect 


Newly elected president of the House- 
wares Manufacturers Association is Fred 
S. Tuerk, sales manager for the Hamil- 
ton-Beach Company. 

A. W. Buddenberg, Lisk Manufactur- 
ing Co., was given the new position of 
executive secretary, and will run the 
January show in Chicago if it is held. 

H. M. Hammond, National Washboard 
Company, becomes vice-president and 
H. H. Kimball, Landers Frary & Clark, 
succeeded Mr. Buddenberg as director. 
C. G. Carlson, Chicago Curtain Stretcher 
Co., was re-electedgtreasurer. 
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Bassett, president, Gar Wood | 

























G-E 
FLUORESCENT 
STARTERS 


can be sold quickly, easily 
and profitably for replace- 
ment in present installations. 
Enthusiastic users every- 
where say they are superior 
starters for all fluorescent 
installations. 





FS-2 
Starter for 15 and 
20 watt MAZDA F 
Lamps — thermal 
glow-switch type— 
standard two contact 
base. 


FS-4 
Starter for 30 and 
40 watt MAZDA F 
Lamps — thermal 
glow-switch type— 
standard two contact 
base. 


FS-4NA 
“No Blink” starter 
for 40 watt MAZDA 
F Lamp—thermal 
glow-switch type— 
standard two contact 
base. 


FS-5 
Starter for 6 and 
8 watt MAZDA F 
Lamps — thermal 
glow-switch type— 
standard two contact 
base. 


FS-6 
Starter for 100 
watt MAZDA F Lamp 
—thermal glow type 
with two contacts— 
for replacement in 
two contact starter 
sockets. (Has been 
superseded by FS-64 
which gives superior 
performance on 100 

watt lamps.) 


FS-44 

Starter for 40 
watt MAZDA F Lamp. 
Four contact thermal 
type for superior 
Starting under ex- 
treme low tempera- 
ture lamp operating 
conditions. 


FS-64 
Starter for 100 
watt MAZDA F Lamp. 
Standard four con- 
tact—thermal type. 


FS-74 
Starter for 65 watt 
MAZDA F Lamp. 
Standard four contact 
—thermal type. 


For more information about the 
complete line of G-E Fluorescent 
Starters and Rotating Lock Lamp- 
holders, write to Section D622-28, 
Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric, Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Utility's Sales Group Puts Itself on Trial 


Instead of the usual pep meeting at the 
beginning of the year the sales department 
of the Washington Water Power this 
year placed itself on trial. 

The meetings, which were held in each 
of the six divisions, were announced as a 
“Trial by Jury,” heads of the residential, 
commercial, home service and advertising 
departments being called to the witness 
stand to defend themselves before the 
audience of sales personnel, which me- 
chanically became the jury. Salesman- 
ager R. B. McElroy presided as judge, 
while the local salesmanager as jury fore- 
man and a_ hardboiled pean at- 
torney took the witnesses over the bumps. 
Jurymen were invited to ask questions. 
Among the points brought out were the 

fact that the utility was temporarily elimi- 
nating its active merchandising program 
and was making no attempt to stimulate 
artificial interest in appliances. A some- 


what reduced sales force is to make 
market surveys and to keep the customer 
satisfied with his service during a diffi- 
cult period. A booklet on the care and 
use of electrical appliances and another 
made up of the series of company ads 
entitled “What is America Fighting 
For” are being distributed. The meeting 
was conducted throughout in good court- 
room procedure, the jury at the close 
being allowed to render a verdict in the 
form a secret ballot. The suggestions 
brought out from the audience revealed 
many minor weaknesses in the program 
which were revealing to the management. 
Methods of stimulating enthusiasm, ad- 
vertising appeals, door openers, compen- 
sation and sales helps were commented 
upon freely and numerous constructive 
suggestions made. So profitable was this 
feature that the general staff plans to make 
it a regular part of annual gatherings. 





Third of War Workers 
Need Furniture 


CHICAGO—Revealed at the spring 
markets of the American Furniture Mart, 
Chicago, was the fact that 36 percent of 
the war workers appeared to need some 
new furniture for the new homes they 
are moving into, and 24 percent will need 
entirely new furniture. A survey was re- 
cently made of 1,360 armament workers. 

It is said that the cost of completely 
furnishing defense homes will range from 
$700 to $900. Between 30 and 33 pieces 
of furniture were required. It has been 
estimated that there will be 1,250,000 
small homes built in areas designated as 
dlefense regions. 


HOTPOINT BOOKLET 


“How to Conserve with Hotpoint Elec- 
tric Appliances” is the title of an inter- 
esting new booklet just issued by Edison 
G.E. Appliance Co., Chicago. 

Intended for the use and guidance of 
owners of Hotpoint refrigerators, ranges, 
water heaters, dishwashers, and home 
laundry appliances, the booklet aims at 
simplifying the instructions for the use 
of each appliance by new users, as well 
as insuring proper use and care by all. 

On the theory that electric appliances 
properly used and properly cared for will 
last longer, Hotpoint is organizing a serv- 
ice program aimed at keeping millions 
of appliances in 100% running order 
for the duration. 








Sewing Machines Join 


L. C. Burger, appliance manager of William Annat Co., 
to a "Scrap For Victory" drive with items from their stock room. An estimated half- 
ton pile in front of the store included out-of-date White sewing machines, sweepers, 
irons and a kitchen stove, all taken as trade-ins. 
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SAID THE ROASTER TO THE TOASTER, 


“Looks like 


we're on the shelf” 













The toaster said, “I wouldn’t fret! 
When we have won the war, 


More than they did before!” 


HAT’S practical optimism, we think. 

To be sure, production for war doesn’t 
leave much room right now for manufac- 
turers to turn out refrigerators, ranges, 
washers and the ot) -r products that make 
up your normal “b,cad and butter.” But 
when this war is won, life will go on—and 
the builders of products for better living 
will be back at their 
ready to meet the needs of your post- 


peacetime jobs, 


war markets. 
think it’s a 
healthy habit to plan ahead—healthy for 


That’s why we mighty 
consumers — healthy for our country — 
healthy for us who produce steel and for 
you who sell steel products. In fact, we 
think it is so important to our future and 


TENNESSEE COAL, 





They'll make steel things like us, I'll bet— 


“Just when I’m getting in my stride 
And making lots of friends, 


A guy says, ‘Hey, we need your hide 






For military ends.’ ” 

















































advertising in 


your future that we are 
popular magazines to encourage American 
people to buy War Bonds today to win 
the war and tomorrow they can make 
the home improvements they want. These 
same messages are maintaining a cor- 
sciousness of the U-S-S label as a mark 
of quality on the steel products you sell. 
We will be glad to help you plan your 
sales promotion, using reprints of U-S-S 


advertising. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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How to save time 
by doing more reading 


That is a profitable paradox for you. More true today than 
perhaps ever before. For here in the pages of this publica- 
tion are packed many helpful ideas . . . considerable useful 
information. Much of it, in fact, available from no other 


source. 


And we most emphatically mean both the editorial and the 


advertising pages. 


Just one new idea gleaned from these pages . . . a method 
for doing something better or faster or easier or at lower 
cost, may alone save you far more than a year’s reading- 


hours invested in this and other worthwhile business papers. 


Many people have found this a fact . . . not only once, 


but time and time again. That's significant . . . with time 


sO precious today. 


* * * 


Good advertising speeds information from those who 


have it... to those who need it. 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 











Outlets to Appliances 


mms CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 cee 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


thing urgent comes up. Our average June, 1942 


contract runs about $300. A wiring job 
in town will come to around an average 


of $160. We have had a lot of country ow A Refrigeration Sales & Service 


work these last few years. Farmers Wg ad aac tebe cidade <1 oy rk “2 
like to buy their wiring from the same American Furniture Mart........ 28 
s ise. It’s sim- 

store they buy merchandise American Rolling Mill Co....... 35 


pler and follows the groove they are 
accustomed to, Then too, we guaran- 
tee satisfaction, something he may not 
get if he tries it himself.” 

It may be well to say something 
about the firm’s collection methods in 
passing. Most small town merchants 
when they die leave piles ot accounts 
receivable that tar surpass the net 
value of their properties. William A. 
Ritt started the system of sending 
statements each month, new to Minne- 
sota small towns. A few townspeople 
kicked at being dunned and declared 
| themselves “good for six months.” 
“But I’m not,” replied Mr. Ritt. Today 
his firm follows up closely by letter or 
phone. Wiring contracts are something 
| he need not worry about, as they 
usually are with responsible parties. 

Regardless of how the war goes, the 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Inside Front Cover 


Automatic Products Co......... 36 
Blackstone Corporation ........ 37 
Carnegie-iilinois Steel Corp..... 41 
Cavalier Corp. ...... .. 40 
Cleveland Cooperative Stove Co. 34 
Easy Washing Machine Corp..... 39 


General Electric Co. 
14, 15, 26, 27, 30, 40 


Hoskins Mfg. Co..... Site 





Hygrade Sylvania Corp. Back Cover 
Merchandise Mart, The......... 21 


Midwest Appliance Parts Co..... 42 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 42 


Ritts are diversified so as to be able to Ohio Textile Specialty Co....... 42 
keep the flag flying. Company book- 
wind - a pe Psa er y 3 Parts, Services & Accessories.... 42 
eeping is split into nine accounts, 
which are accurately kept and tip Mr. ge See eee . 42 


Ritt off as to what type of merchan- 


agai Seay Premier Division, Electric Vacuum 
dise or service is hot and justifies push- 


; ‘ . Cleaner Co., Inc... 19 
ing. Musical instruments rock along on ‘ 

an even keel, for example, as do sport- Proctor Electric Co. . 38 
ing goods. Wiring supplies have been Searchlight Section .. os 
‘-limbing, as has labor. Small appli- 

: gy edb 4 . PP Signal Electric Mfg. Co 43 
ances have been getting hot, and so 

have lamps. Farm equipment, such as Thermogray Co. ........ see sliet Wa 
separators and milkers, are going good. United States Steel Corp. 4) 


The Ritt operation, which is good 
for $52,000 a year, ties in everything 
that townsfolk associates with elec- 
tricity, under one roof. And as secre- 
| tary of the Minnesota Electrical Asso- 
ciation, Bill Ritt has something he can 
point to with pride. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
22, 23, Inside Back Cover 


Westward Washing Machine Co. 42 
Where To Buy.... a 

















WHERE-TO-BUY 
Parts, Services & Accessories 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 

















WESTWARD WASHING MACHINE | | 
PARTS CATALOGUE 
Your Guide to 


Electric Mangle Roll Pads and Covers 


Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board pads 


and covers, washer and ironer covers. Ohio 
| 





BIGGER SERVICE PROFITS Textile Specialty Co., W. 54th, Cleveland, O. 
The Mark of The House of Our 116-page 
Quality Wy) Service FREE! Catalog of FREE! 


Washing Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 
Save money by ordering all your supplies 
from one dependable source. 

wality, Service, Low Prices! 
MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
2722 W. Division St. Chicege, til. 


Send for your copy today! 


WESTWARD WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 


2657 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















RATES——See heading in May issue RATES—See heading in May issue 
ne. € \° . EMPLOYMENT MERCHANDISE 
RATES: See heading May issue SELLING “OPPORTUNITIES” BUSINESS 
Brand New ... The 1942 | | wana | senate 








SPECIALTY SALESMAN Fundamental 
knowledge of electricity. LC.S. wants rea- 
sonably priced novelty or utility. For business 
houses. Maine. SA-607, Electrical Merchan- 
dising, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


USED \ and % H.P. 32 and 110 D.C. Motors. 
Also Used Delco Plants. Electric Equip- 
ment Ltd., Saskatoon, Canada. 











op FREE irerior | trues © 
Sabet the NAME =n 
Send  Saetch wr Model ot veer twention ter 


WANTED 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS, 
and LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
Write, starting Spe ions, age, type, etc. (re- 
We buy all of the used units you may have— 
No quantities too large. 
ACE REFRIGERATION 


Sales and Service Co. 
21 W. 14 St. New York City, N. Y¥. 
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Remanufacturing is the Magic Word 





they worked on that. Doing a volume 
of around $275,000 a year, the house 
right now has a stock of $55,000 in new 
merchandise. Normally it carries 
around a $25,000 inventory but with 
the times, George Johnston has started 
stocking up. He has undertaken to 
diversify, but has avoided, as he 
the “hamburger” business. He can’t 
meet a payroll like he has with small 
unit stuff. Recently the firm has taken 
on golf clubs, garden hose and a lot of 
small appliances, but he doesn’t hold 
much hope for them. With outboard 
motors, a good seller in Minneapolis, 
the future is brighter. But he does 
see an opportunity for his salesmen 
with re-manufactured merchandise. It 
bears a year’s guarantee and can be 
sold like anything new. 


Says, 


A year ago 
when a refrigerator was fixed up, if 
he could get $69 for it he felt lucky 
Now it will sell for more than $100 
and justifies sales effort like any other 
new merchandise. The same goes for 
washing machines which look as neat 
and trim on the floor as anything new. 


Holding Goodwill 
There are 


Johnston’s 
recording. 


two unique features in 
efforts which bear 
One is the habit of having 
the credit man pass on the prospect’s 
credit on the floor while he is buying. 
George Johnston found that having to 
go into a little office and hold a con- 
ference with the credit man scared a 


sales 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 





great many customers and he learned 
to avoid this. The second thing in 
Johnston procedure is the habit of giv- 
ing the customer an old radio or re- 
frigerator to soften the blow when the 
appliance has to be repossessed. This 
holds their good will, particularly if 
they have to turn it in through no 
fault of their own. 

Right now Ed Johnston is dashing 
about town buying up trade-ins appli- 
ances for his miniature factory. To 
illustrate how most dealer’s 
thinking is, he told of a conversation at 
a store where he just bought some 
used merchandise. Questioned the 
dealer: “What do you want for this | 
old washer ?” 

Dealer: “Thirty-four dollars.” 

Question: ‘What would you charge 
to rebuild it for me?’ 

Dealer: “$20—$54 all told.” 

Question: 





goofy 


’ 


“What would you give 
me on my old washer in trade?” 

Dealer: “Seven dollars and a half.” 

Remarked by Ed Johnston: “You 
asked $34 for this old washer and for 
$20 more you will rebuild it for me. | 
That’s $54. Now, I can get only $7.50 
from your trade-in allowance on the 
old washer. Say you will rebuild it 
for $20, that’s $27.50. In short, the 
same thing is priced first at $54 and 
then at $27.50. Don’t you think the 
customer is going to get hep and take 
his washer to some place where he can | 
get it re-manufactured for him without 
turning it in?” 





Shall we go into the Furniture Business? 





CONTINUED 


and complicated history. It has its 
own changes of styles. Chairs, for in- 
stance, must be judged from the basis 
of their construction, of their ma- 
terials, of their periods, of their color. 
One type is popular one year, but may 
not be acceptable at all in the year 
following when a different style era 
prevails in public acceptance. The 
style remain, but the colors 
may have changed. This is but one 
item, among hundreds which must be 
studied. No wonder this merchant has 
burned the midnight oil for night after 
night during the past five years. He 
expects to go right on burning it. 
Profits are not large in the furniture 
line as a whole, because of the highly 
competitive nature of the field, and the 
many factors of expense which must 
be reckoned in the cost of any one 
item. Turnover at its best is not more 
than four times yearly, and in most 
cases probably averages about two. 
Repeat sales and possible large orders 
for the furnishing of an entire home 
are attractive, but the large order has 
been known to provide a headache 
when payment is not made promptly, 
or when difficulty in regard to one 
small item holds up the entire trans- 
action until it is settled. This may 
be due to failure of delivery on the 
part of a manufacturer on one small 
detail, or some other condition over 
which the retail dealer has no control. 
Servicing is an expense to be reck- 
oned with, but in this man’s experience 


may 
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| 
the percentage cost is lower than for | 
electrical equipment, because it ends | 
on acceptance of the equipment. Ware- | 
housing is necessary. 
costs money. 


Delivery service 


Furniture Takes Space 


The furniture line takes space for 
display and larger space means larger 
rental. The start in the basement, 
this man found, was only a start. It 
soon became apparent that people look- 
ing for good furniture were not going 
to patronize a shop which carried only 
one or two items. Worthwhile orders | 
went to stores which rendered a com- | 
plete furnishing including | 
lines on which little profit can be | 
made. 

Right now, he hesitates to advise | 
any other electrical man to follow in| 
his footsteps—that is why he prefers 
not to have his name or the picture of 
his very beautiful store used. Can the 





service, 


| 
| 








still our principal product. 


Offices in all 
principal cities 








OF FIRS 
IMPORTANCE 


Right now it's an all-out effort for Victory—but in the 
years ahead we shall make Signal products the ultimate 
in quality and price, as in the past 50 years. Quality is 
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SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Electric Water Heaters 


New Farts 





LTHOUGH the sale of 


Electric Water 
Heaters has been largely freed from Gov- 
ernment restrictions, the business will probably 
be limited to present stocks. No more water 
heaters can be manufactured at this time, but 
the equipment now on hand can, in certain 
cases, be sold for home installation. 
Do your part to keep your customers’ pres- 
ent Water Heaters in efficient operation by 


electrical merchant looking for a sub- | making whatever repairs are necessary. This 


stitute in war times make a go of the | 
furniture Yes, this | 
pioneer, he can if he is a go-getter; 


SVS 


business ? says 
he can if he can find the space, if he 
has considerable capital to invest and 
if he is willing to work very hard to 
learn a new and complicated business 
and provided always, of course, thai 
an unforeseen war bomb does not hit 
his business personally or the furni- 
ture business as a whole. 
case, it will not be easy. 


But in any 
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is one way in which you can make extra dollars 
and retain valuable customer goodwill. Thermo- 
gray is keeping sufficient spare parts on hand 
to supply your needs. For information conzern- 
ing maintenance and repair, write to 


xk x 


FOR 
NEEDED 
REPAIRS 





THERMOGRAY CO. 


W. McKinley St. 





JEFFERSON, IOWA 
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Civilian Respect to the FLAG 





1D 1s well as soldiers, should salute when the flag is being 
’ ’ ered or when it passes (uncased) in a parade. 

may n uniform salutes by removing his hat with his right 

hand ai ) it over his heart while standing upright with heels 
f J é ? 
jethe 

} *? larce hor rinl ] , 0 her he , 

A u j lian attire places her right hand over her heari 


J upright. 


4. Whene r tie 
“fe - ae 

iprignt and faces tite must 

lowered 


1) 
note of the 


inthem 1s played. 


Star Spangled Banner is played, u civilian 


Stands 


, with right hand over heart, except when 
at sunset, on which occasion he faces the 
id salutes as described above. 


} 


The salute is held until the last 


THE FLAG CODE: PROPER MANNER OF DISPLAYING THE FLAG 


1. The Flag should be displayed from 
sunrise to sunset t should be hoisted 
cly, but should be lowered slowly 
and ceremoniously. The Flag should 
be displayed on all National and State 
ays and on historic and special 
sions. 
2. When carried in a procession with 
her flag or flags the Flag of the 
United States of America should be 
either on the marching right—i.e., the 
Flag’s own right—or when there is 
a line of other flags, the Flag of the 
United States of America mav be in 
t,ont of the center of that line 
3. When displayed with another flag 


against a wall from crossed staffs, the 


Flag of the United States of America 


should be on the right, the Flag’s 
own right (the observer’s left), and 


its staff in front of the staff 


snouid De 


of the other flag 
4. When a number of flags of States 
or cities or pennants of societies are 


grouped and displayed from s 
the Flag of the United States of Amer- 
the latter should be at the center 
he highest point of the group. 


taffs with 


ica, 


or at 


5. When flags of States or cities or 
pennants of societies are flown on the 
same halyard with the Flag of the 
United States of America, the latter 
should always be at the peak. When 
from adjacent masts, the Flag 
of the United States of America should 
be hoisted first and lowered last. No 
pennant flown in the 
former position should be placed above 
or in the latter position to the right of 
the Flag of tl United 


Amer! te. ee the 


6. When flags two or more nations 
are displayed, they should be flown 
from separate masts at the same height 
and the flags should be of 
mately equal size. 


such flag or 


States of 
observer's left. 


approxi- 
International usage 
forbids the display of the flag of one 
nation above that of another nation in 
time of peace 


7. When the Flag is displayed from a 
staff projecting horizontally or at an 
angle from the window sill, balcony, 
or front of building, the union of the 
Flag should go clear to the peak unless 


the Flag is at half-mast. (When the 
Flag is suspended over a sidewalk from 
a rope extending from a house to a 


pole at the edge of the sidewalk, the 
Flag should be hoisted out from the 
building toward the pole, union first.) 
8. When the Flag is 
manner 
a mast, it 
whether 


displayed in a 
by being flown from 
displayed flat, 
indoors or out. When dis- 
played either horizontally or vertically 
against a wall, the union should be 
uppermost and to the Flag’s own right; 


other than 


should be 


i.e., to the observer's left. When dis- 
played in a window it should be dis- 
played the same wav; that is, with the 
union or blue field to the left of the 
observer in the street. When festoons, 
rosettes, or drapings are desired, bunt- 
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ed should be 


ing of blue, white, and r 
used, but never the Flag. 


9. When displayed over the middle of 
street, the Flag should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the 
orth in an east-and-west street or to 
the east in a north-and-south street. 


the 


10. When used on a speaker's platform, 
the Flag, if displayed flat, should be 
displayed above and behind the speaker. 
If flown from a staff it should be in the 
position of honor, at speaker's 
rizht. It should never be used to 
cover the speaker’s desk nor to drape 
over the front of the platform, but 
bunting may be used for this purpose, 
if desired. 


1 
the 


11. When used in connection with the 
unveiling of a statue or monument, the 
Flag should torm a distinctive feature 
during the ceremony, but the Flag itself 
should never be used as the covering 
for the statue. 

12. When flown at half-mast, the Flag 
should be hoisted to the peak for an 
inst .nt and then lowered to the half- 
mast position; but before lowering the 
Flag for the day it should be raised 
again to the peak. By half-mast is 
meant hauling down the Flag to one- 
half the distance between the top and 


bottom of the mast. (On a pole, the 
Flag flies its own width below the 
peak.) 


13. Flags flown from fixed masts are 
placed at half-mast to indicate mourn 
ing. When the Flag is displayed on a 
small staff, as when carried in a parade, 
mourning is indicated by attaching two 
streamers of black crepe to the spear 
head, allowing the streamers to fall 
naturally. Crepe is used on the flag- 
staff only by order of the President. 


14. When used to cover a casket, the 
Flag should be placed so that the union 
is at the head and over the left shoulder. 
The Flag should not be lowered into 
the grave nor allowed to touch the 
ground. The casket should be carried 
foot first. 

15. When the Flag is displayed in the 
body of the church, it should be from 
a staff placed in the position of honor 
at the congregation’s right as they face 
the clergyman. The service flag. the 
State flag, or other flag should be at 
the left of the congregation. If in the 
chancel or on the platform the Flag of 
the Unitd States of America should be 
placed at the clergyman’s right as he 
faces the congregation and the other 
flags at his left. 

16. When the Flag is in such a condi- 
tion that it is no longer a fitting emblem 
for display, it should not be cast aside 
vr used in any way that might be 
viewed as disrespectful to the national 
colors, but should be destroyed as a 
whole privately, preferably by burning 
9 by some other method in harmony 
with the reverence and respect we owe 
to the emblem representing our coun- 
try 
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